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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 





oftentimes infested with vermin, such as lice and 
ticks, &c. This trouble generally happens to 
those lean in flesh, and the vermin prevent their 
thriving, and sometimes have been known to 
cause the death of the animal itself by the irrita- 
tion and prostration of strength which they occa- 
sion. We have tried all the different washes and 
lotions and ointments that have been recommend- 
ed for destroying these pests. Many of them are 
effectual, but it is a trouble to apply them in cold 
weather. It is no small job to wash or oil a calf 
or cow all over, thoroughly, in mid-winter, and 
if it be not done thoroughly the job will have to 
be done again. The easiest and most effectual 
mode of destroying these vermin is to suffocate 
them to death by tobacco smoke. By having a 
large tube or box, with a tube at both ends, into 
which tobacco may be put and set on fire, one 
end of the tube may be fitted on to the nose of a 
bellows, and the other applied among the hair of 
the calf or wool of the sheep, and the smoke 
blown in by the bellows. The destruction of the 
vermin is sure. A blanket may be thrown over 
the creature, which will tend to keep the smoke 
in contact with the skin, and thus render the 
effect more speedy in its operation. By having 
a suitable instrument made, a large stock of cat- 
tle or flock of sheep may be gone over in a short 
time. Hens and other fowls that are infested 
with lice may be freed from them inthe same 
way. 

We have recently seen-a smal] machine adver- 
tised by Hovey & Co., No. 7 Merchants’ Row, 
Boston, and by other dealers in agricultural im- 
plements, called Brown’s Fumigator. Itis de- 
signed for the purpose of throwing tobacco ‘or 
other smoke over shrubs, flowers, &c., that are 
infested with lice, &c.; also fumigating green- 
houses, dwellings, ships, closets, wardrobes, &c., 
&c., and filling them in a short time with the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CROPS. 

To the Trustees of the Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society : 

GentLemen :—The Committee appointed by 
you toaward the premiums of the Society to 
successful competitors on crops, would report 
that the entries submitted to them were us follows: 

For your premium on Spring Wheat, John 
May of Winthrop, I, N. Wadsworth of Kenne- 
bec. 

For premium cn Indian Corn, D. C. Williams 
and William Cochran o field. 
Fo iemearanrandle heifer, S.N. Watson of 
North Fayette. 

For premium on Carrots, 1. N. Wodsworth of 
Kennebec. a 

We regret tosay that there were no claimants 
for your premiums on Winter Wheat. ‘This is 
| singular, as there were many splendid crops of 
| this variety of grain raised among us during the 
last season. 

The first premium on Spring Wheat we award 
to John May, Esq., of Winthrop. It will be 
seen by his full and satisfactory statement, which 
is herewith transmitted, that from three hundred 
ahd two square rods of land, ora fraction over 
one acre and seven-eighths, he raised forty-seven 
bushels of good red chaff Wheat. Mr. I. N. 
Wadsworth cultivated the same quantity of land, 
and ‘it will be seen by his statement also trans- 
mitted, that he raised thirty-five bushels of the 
same variety of Wheat. We award to him the 
Society’s second premium on Spring Wheat. 

The first premium on Indian Corn we award 
to D. C. Williams of Readfield. It is well 
known to all that the season of last summer and 
autumn was very unpropitious for thiserop. Mr. 
Williams gives a minute statement of his pro- 
cess in raising this crop, from which it appears 
that he raised one hundred and sixty-eight bush- 
els of ears of corn on one acre,—together with 
eight and a half bushels of beans. Mr. Wil- 
liams estimates the total expense of this crop at 
$39 ; while the corn, reckoning eighty-four bush- 
els of shelled grain at five shillings per bushel, 
amounted to $70 ;—the beans, which he sold for 
$1,374, came to $11,68 more—the fodder he 
reckons at $8,00, making a total of $89,68, and 
leaving a balance over and above the expense, of 
$50,683. 

Mr. Cochran does not enter into an estimate 
of expenses or profits. In his statement he says 











quality of ears, and 17 bushels of second quality. 
Specimens of Mr. Williams’ and Mr. Cochran's 





smoke of the substance used. 
this instrument might also be used for the purpo- 


ses of the smoke pipe we have mentioned, and 
probably be a vastly better one for mat purpose, 
»as it appears better calculated fur burning the 
substance used and for throwing the smoke in 
larger volumes where directed. We have never 
known it used for that purpose, and recommend a 
trial of it. If it be found to work well, the fact 
will be an additional recommendation to the in- 
vention in question. 


STATISTI RETURNS. 

“Every thorough, practical, business man, in 
order to know how he is getting along, and where 
he is, in a business point of view, finds it neces- 
sary to occasionally take an account of stock, or, 
in other words, obtain ‘‘statistical returns’’ of his 
business, by which he may ascertain what he has 
done and what he has. The same rule holds 
good in regard to companies, and the same rule 


We have thought 


corn were presented to us, which were of good 
quality. We award to Wm. Cochran of Read- 
field, the Society’s second premium on Indian 
Corn. 

Dae yous promittD Ol Carsuso +h Las 
one claimant, and his crop was notso large as 
we have known to be raised among us, being 580 
bushels to the acre ; but as your Committee think 
highly of this variety of routs, and feel desirous 
of encouraging its culture, we award the premi- 
um to I. N. Wadsworth of Kennebec. 

But one competitor appeared to claim your 
premium on Ruta Bagas, viz: Mr. S. N. Watson 
of North Fayette. His crop was 500 bushels 
from one half acre of land. He estimates the 
expense at $30, end the value of the crop, at 20 
cents per bushel, at $100, which would leave a 
balance of $70. We award your premium on 
this crop to S. N. Watson of North Fayette. 

In addition to the above duties, your Commit- 
tee were also directed to award your premiums 
on the following subjects, viz: Compost Manure, 
and the best method of keeping Store Hogs. 








holds good, in a general sense, in regard to gov- 
ernments. Every government, whether that of 
town, city, county, state, or nation, in order to 
administer the government rightly, and to know 
what they are as it regards property makers and 
property holders, should see that there be made, 
every year, honest statistical returns. 

We are delinquent in this matter, throughout, 
from the town to the national government. In 
Europe most of the nations manage this matter 
better. The Editor of the Genesee Farmer 
states that while we obtain official agricultural 
statistics of most of the nations of Europe for 
1851, before the close of the year, those of the 
United States, in 1849, and taken by the census 
of June, 1850, we shall not get till June, 1852. 
‘Phe fault, he says, is in Congress, wholly devo- 
ted to party politics. Every sensible man knows 
that it is not necessary to wait three years after 
the harvest of 1849 to learn the amount of said 
harvest. We think the delay in such matters 
is not only disgraceful to government but injuri- 
ous to our interests, Our republic might imitate 
the promptness of many of the old monarchies, 
and be not the less republican. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
NORTH PROSPECT PIGS AGAIN. 

Mr. Eorror :—If you please, you may fire 
oue more gun forthe pigs of North Prospect, 
which, I believe, will beat all you have given 
notice of, this season, taking age into considera- 
tion. Mr. John Libby slaughtered a pig, on the 
12th inst., at the age of eight months and seven 
days, that weighed, when dressed, 392 Ibs. If 
any one can beat this, we will give up beat, until 
the next winter. Yours, truly, 

Lutuer Mupcert. 

No. Prospect, Dec. 24, 1851. 








Economy anp Conventence. A very neat 
farmer in one of the western counties of New 
York, who has less than fifty acres, and does 
nearly all his work with his own hands, accom- 
Plishes much by his ingenuity and economical 
contrivances. His buildings and machines, tho’ 
of a cheap character, are kept in the neatest 
order. His barn-yard, nearly encircled by his 
barns and other outbuildings, during the sammer 
is nearly as clean as a gravel walk. A cheap 
horse power, made by a rope running on the out- 
ward ends of radiating arms, drives a two horse 
threshing machine, a circular saw for cutting his 
wood, and a small mill for grinding horse feed, 
and used in churning and various other purposes. 
His two horses are used for these purposes when 
not otherwise needed. His farm is not only a 
pattern for neatness, but is productive of much 
solid cash ; he has a place for everything, and 
everything in its place, [Exchange. 





It is proposed to establish a college for instruc- 


tion in agricultue and the principles of mechan- 
‘sm, in Illinois. 


Two competitors appeared for your premiums 


the amount made. 
of East Winthrop, and D. C. Williams of Read- 
field. The subject of accumulating manures, 
and the best process of doing it, is of vital im- 
portance to farmers, 
Committee. to know that this enquiry is increas- 
ing among the farmers in this section of the 
State, not only as it regards the best mode of 
accumulating this material, but also into the ‘why 
and because"’ of its nature and mode of action on 
land and crops. 


The statements of each competitor are here- 
with transmitted to you, and their publication 
recommended. We award your first premium 
to Horace Parlin of East Winthrop; and your 
second premium to D, C. Williams of Readfield. 

The statement of N. S. Watson of North 
Fayette, on the best mode of keeping store hogs, 
is herewith submitted, and its publication recom- 
mended’ The subject is one of no small im- 
portance to the farmer, It is not only his duty 
‘as adictate of humanity, but as a matter of 
profit, to so keep this class of animals that they 
shall continually increase in weight, but at the 
same time be rendered useful as co-laborers on 
the farm. This Mr. Watson's system aims to 
do, and we award to him the Society’s premium 
accordingly. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

E. Hotmes, 
Atva Wapswortu, 

Augusta, Dec. 22, 1851. 


SPRING WHEAT. 
John May’s Statement. 

The field on which my wheat grew has been 
cropped for a series of years,—the farm on which 
I live is known by the name of the ‘* Hains farm,”’ 
and improved for many years by the late Walter 
Hains. In the autumn of 1849, I turned over 
the sod, and in the month of May of the subse- 
quent spring, I harrowed the ground over some 
three or four times—carted on, as near as my 
memory serves me, about thirty cords of manure 
from the heaps and the barn-yard, made by neat 
cattle, horses, sheep and hogs during the previous 
winter and summer, spreading it all on before 
the ground was harrowed. I then took three ox 
chains and fastened to a pole, three feet asunder, 
and then with my hired hand dragged them 
over the land to mark it out for planting.— 
I planted about three-fourths of it to corn, beans 
and pumpkins—the remaining fourth to potatoes. 
The corn produced about seventy bushels to the 
acre, with six bushels of beans, and about eight 
cart loads of pumpkins—the potatoes at the rate 
of two hundred bushels to the acre. After har- 
vesting the erops in the autumn of 1850, I cleared 
the ground of the loose stones and plowed it.— 
About the 26th and 27th of last May, I sowed 
three bushels of red chaff wheat, without liming 
vr washing, harrowing the ground over by the 


. Committee. 





that from one acre he raised 107 bushels of first 


on Compost Manure, both of whom gave in mi- | 
nute statements of their mode of procedure and | 
These were Horace Parlin | 


It is gratifying to yonr | 











use of horses three times. I also at the same 
time sowed on twenty-five pounds of clover and 
three pecks of herdsgrass seed. In the fore part 
of the month of September, I mowed the wheat 
—it being so lodged that cradling was out of the 
question—and put it into the barn, where it re- 
mained till about the middle of October last, when 
it was thrashed. The quantity of Jand, as meas- 
ured by the Messrs. Maxim and myself, is three 
hundred and two square rods—wanting eighteen 
rods of being two acres—making, as you will 
perceive, within a.small fraction, twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and almost sixteen 
bushels of wheat to a bushel’s sowing. 

I will here state what I ought to have stated | 
in the former part of this communication, that | 
in the month of June, 1850, I put on to my corn 
about seven bushels of slaked lime and ashes— 
two parts lime and three ashes. The wheat on 
the land where the corn grew was more than 
double the quantity than where the potatoes 
grew, in proportion to the land sowed—proving, 
in this instance at least, and I think, other things | 
being equal, the fact holds good universally, that 
wheat will produce much more abundantly on 
ground where corn grew the year previous, than 
where potatoes grew. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to state, though not for 
the purpose of biasing your judgment, that more 
wheat grew upon my land than what I claim the 
premium for, or what was certified to by the 
thrashers. Unfortunately my field of grain lay | 
directly in the rear of my buildings, within thirty | 
feet, and consequently my turkeys and hens made 
sad havoc on the nearer part of the field of wheat, 
destroying, not only in my own estimation, but in 
the estimation of the harvesters and others, from 


| hogs 





three to five bushels of wheat, doing their work | 
so thoroughly that not a kernel was left in the | 
heads of the wheat where they plundered.— | 
Hence, had I been allowed to gather what wheat | 
| that grew on the field, I could have nambered 
| over fifty bushels; but for the quantity destroyed 
| lof course claim no reward. ‘The ammount meas- 
| ured up and cleaned is forty-seven bushels, grown 
| on three hundred and two square rods of land. 
| 'The soil on which my wheat grew, I think the 
major part is of a red gravelly loam ; some por- 
tions inclined to clay, and a small portion is wet, 
‘heavy land, inclined to be spring—what in com- 
/mon parlance we term sloughy. 


I. N. Wadsworth’s Statement. 
I present for your consideration a statement on 
|acrop of spring wheat raised by me the past 
season. The ground upon which the crop was| 
raised was a gravelly loam, upon which a crop 
_of corn was raised in 1850, It was manured for | 
| corn by spreading on the turf before ploughing, 


about four cords of long manure per acre. After 
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| mon-sized shovelful of manure partly rotted was came after haying. ‘They were hoed and thinned 


up the last of October, 1850, 
plow, about seven inches d In May, the 
ground was well harrowed, t furrowed out 
both ways, three feet by three @md a half; and 
a fair shovelful of old manure Wa® put in the hill. 
No other dressing of any kitd was put on the 
ground, except a top-dressing Of one cask of 
lime and four bushels of ashes, applied at the 
first hueing, on two acres of land, The piece 
was planted with corn on the 24:h of May, 1851, 
with the eight, ten and twelve-fowed cern, and 
from it I harvested one hundros*od 
of ears of good cora, of the fist 
seventeen bushels of the second sorting, making 
in all one hundred and twenty-four bushels of 
corn from this acre. 


ith a side-hill 


RUTA BAGAS. 
8. N. Watson’s Statement. 

The soil on which I raised my crop, which I 
enter for the Society's premium, was a yellow, 
rocky loam, which had been cropped with the 
scythe ten years. It was broken up in the fall 
of 1849, and sowed to oats in 1850, without ma- 
nure. ‘The stubble was ploughed in immediately 
after they were taken off, and cross-ploughed late 
in the fall, and harrowed smooth. 
of 1851, lhauled on three cords of green manure, 
and ploughed in very early. About the 25th of 
May, I hauled on four cords more manure from 
ander my horse stable, where I keep my store 

gs, fur the purpose of pulverizing my horse 
bedding and such other rubbish as I choose to 
throw in to make manure. This I spread and 
ploughed in. I then pulverized the ground very 
fine with the cultivator and harrow. The 29th 
of May, I planted in rows two feet asu-der, 
strewing plaster in the rows sufficient to whiten 
the earth a little, using one bushel to half an 
acre. ‘The 5th of November, I harvested from 
one half acre five hundred bushels. 
Five hundred bu. at 20 ets. per bu., 
Expense of cultivaling crop—20 

days’ work, 
Seven cords manure, 


$100 00 


$20 00 
10 00—30 00 


Profit, $70 00 


CARROTS. 
I. N. Wadsworth’s Statemont. 

I herewith submit 10 your consideration a state- 
ment on one-fourth acre of carrots, raised by me 
the past season, ‘The Jand was of a light, grav- 
elly loam, in fine tilth, having been cultivated 
with the same crop Jast year. About the 10th 
of June, four cart loads of manure, the last serap- 
ings of the yard, Were hauled and spread upon 
the land which was immediately plowed as deep 
as could be by an ordinary’seed_p!ow. The 
ground was not harrowed but raked by hand. 
The seed was sown by hand in drills sixteen 
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| dropped in the hill. The crop of corn was about | a second time, and harvested about the 12th of 


| fifty bushels per acre. ‘The land remained un- | 
| ploughed until about the 6th of June, when it| 
| was ploughed to the depth of nine inches, turning | 
_up with the seed plow oftentimes soil that the | 
breaking-up plow did not touch. The wheat, 

was sown immediately, being of the red beard 
, variety. No top dressing of any kind was used. 
|The wheat was reaped, taken to the barn, and 

thrashed about the middle of November, produc- 
| ing 35 bushels of good plump wheat. The piece 
, of land was supposed when sown to contain two 
‘acres, but a more accurate measurement having 

been made afterwards, there was fuund to be 302 
rods, being one and seven-eighths acres. Had I 
taken an acre from one side of the field, a larger 
| yield would have been secured than the average 
,of the whole. 


INDIAN CORN. 
D. C, Williams’ Statement. 

The crop was raised on one acre of land which 
had been mowed for twelve years last past, and 
the sward was turned over in May last, with one 
'yoke of oxen; and the ploughing was about 


eight inches deep. The soil is a gravelly loam. 
| The time expended in ploughing was about two 
'and one-third days, with one yoke of oxen and 
two hands—the labor of oxen and horse harrow- 
ing and cultivating, preparatory to planting, was 
equal to one day’s work with one yoke of oxen 
and two hands. The dressing was applied in 
the hill alone, and was taken from the hog-yard, 
and dropped in the hill—the amount being about 
seven cords to the acre. This manure was a 
compost made from swamp muck hauled into the 
hog-yard fifteen months previous to the dropping 
in the hill. There were four and a half cords of 
muck hauled into the yard, and this was increased 
to seven cords by lime, ashes, vegetable matter 
and the droppings of the hogs kept in the yard 
‘during the whole time. The crop was planted 
on the 14th and 15th of May. The rows were 
about four feet apart, and the hills three feet 
apart in the row. ‘The seed was the large eight- 
rowed corn, like the sample of the crop herewith 
presented, and did not exceed five kernels to the 
hill—a hill of beans being planted about one 
foot from each hill of corn. The labor of plant- 
ing was equal to six days’ work of one hand, 
and the work of one yoke of oxen two days. 

The first hoing was about the 6th of June, 
and the second was about the Ist of July—the 
whole labor being done without the use of plow, 
horse or cultivator, and was equal to about six 
days’ work. The stalks were cut the first of 
September, and the crop was harvested, Oct. 
16th, and husked the same evening. The corn 
was sorted, measured and cribbed on the 17th of 
October, and the amount of sound corn raised on 
the acre was one hundred and sixty-eight bushels 
of ears. Eight and one-half bushels of beans 
were raised on the acre. with the corn, which 
were sold for $1.374 per bushel. 

The expenses of cultivation are estimated as 
follows: Ploughing, $7.00; seven cords of 
manure, $14.00; planting, $8.00; hoeing, 
$6.00 ; cutting stalks and harvesting, $3.00; 
thrashing beans, $1.00. In the above estimate, 
oxen and men’s labor is reckoned at one dollar 
per day. 

The value of the fodder is estimated at $8.00 
Corn, 84 bushels, 83} cts. per bu., 70.00 
Beans, 84 bu., $1.374 per bu., 11.68 


Total value of crop, 


‘ $89.68 
Total expense of crop, 


39.00 


Net profit on crop, $50.68 


William Cochran’s Statement. 
I send you the account of one acre of corn. 
It grew on greensward land, which was broken 








November. They measured 147 bushels, being 
at the rate of 588 bushels per acre, which, al- 
though not a crop to be bragged upon, is yet in 
my opinion acheap way of seeming a valuable 
winter fvod for stock. 
COMPOST. 
H. Parlin’s Statement, 

I have kept a yoke of oxen and two cows; 
and also two pigs, bought in April and slaugh- 
tered the last of November; and I have bought 
the manure from 2 small tannery, for which I 
paid ten dollars. 

The material used has been principally muck, 
dug in the fall for use next season: a part of it 
was decomposed with the “salt and Jime mixture”’ 
recommended by Prof. Mapes, editor of the 
Working Farmer. I think highly of this mix- 
ture for decom; sing muck, and should have 
used more, but for the high price of lime the 
past season, 

There is a space of two or three feet under my 
stable floor, which I fill with muck, and take out 
and replace in the spring. 

I also keep a supply near my stable door, and 
at night throw a quantity behind the eattle to be 
thrown out in the morning with their manure. 
In this manner all the urine is saved, and a large 
quantity of compost is prepared. My pigs are 
well supplied with muck to convert into compost. 

I have an excavation in the lower part of my 
yard to hold all the liquid that drains from above, 
and this I fill with muck to be taken out the next 
season. 

The manure of the tannery was about half de- 
composed wijh muck by itself, and the other half 
in the manure heap. I have a manure shed, and 
all has been kept under cover till wanted for use. 
In this manner I have made, the past year, one 
hundred and twenty-seven loads, of about thirty- 
five bushels, making something over forty-two 
cords, which I consider worth more than stable 
manure. The cost has not been more than forty 
dollars, aside from the manure the cattle would 
have made without compost. 


D. C, Williams’ Statement. 


In August last I hauled from my muck swamp 
ten cords of muck, and placed it in my barn-yard 
with about three cords of vegetable matter and 
washed loam from the ditches, and about one 
cord of the loam from my sink droppings. Over 
the surface of the whole I spread about three 
cords of heap manure, and also about thirty 
bushels of leached ashes, after which I ploughed 
it thoroughly several times, and mixed it all to- 
gether; after which I yarded my whole stock on 
it till the middle of September, when I ploughed 
and harrowed thoroughly the second time, and 
continued yarding as before, until it was hauled 
out in November last. 

To do jnstice to this compost, I will give you 
the results of some little experience which I have 
had. Last year I made about forty cords of sim- 
ilar manure, part of which I used on two acres of 
corn. I ploughed two acres of sward land in 
November, 1851, and hauled on twenty cords of 
this compost, and dropped it in heaps. In the 
spring of 1851, I dropped it in the hill, and 
planted it on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of May, 
and managed it the same as I did the acre which 
I have entered for the Society’s premium.’ The 
result of the crop far exceeded my expectation. 
I harvested from the two acres one hundred and 
sixty bushels of ears or sound corn. 


~ METHOD OF KEEPING STORE HOGS. 
8. N. Watson’s Statement. . 
The following is my method of keeping store 
hogs, which I enter for the Society’s premium, 
hoping that many others will do the same, so 


, 8 


pe pepe em 


In the spring. 





that if mine is not the bes‘, your report will show 
me a betler one. 

If generally winter August pigs. The first 
month after weaning, I feed on skim milk and 
green corn—after that, on boiled apples, pump- 
kins, potatoes, and a little barley or Indian meal, 
with the milk, until about the first of January, 
when I commenced feeding on raw ruta bagas, 
cut the same as for cattle, and what swill is made 
from the house. This I continue until June, 
when my ruta bagas are generally gone. I then 
&c.; soon as 
large enough to thio oat, I take such as can be 
spared and feed them—they will eat these as 
readily as green corn. Soon as my corn begins 
toear, I commence cutting suckers and false 
stalks for them, and continue this until I begin to 
boil fuod for fattening. 

Now for the place where I keep them. Soon 
as I slaughter my old hogs, I put them under my 
horse stable, which is a manure cellar, where I 
throw my horse bedding and manure, also all 
such rubbish as I have that will convert in- 
to manure ;—this enables them to do much to 
pay their fare as they goalong. The place is 
warm, which enables them to labor in winter as 
well as summer. From three hogs, (which is 
my usual.number,) and three horses, [ make ten 
cords of manure yearly, which I prefer to any 
other manure which I have, especially to put in 
the hill for corn, which I put in green and cover 
with earth before dropping the corn. I consider 
it essential that we make all the animals we keep 
do something towards paying for their keeping. 
Give the hogs a suitable place and materials, and 
they will do much towards paying their bills. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


FIELD MANURE, NO. 4. 


I have a kind of ox-shovel of my own construc- 
tion, with which I can remove from fifty to one 
hundred loads per day, with four oxen, according 
| to distance—which is slung or may be dragged, 
and loaded or unloaded as quickly as a cart by 
\tipping. Thus fitted, I plough my basins, swales 


- 





j and channels of brooks, to the depth of the allu- | 
| Vial matter or muck they contain, being careful | 


to get a good supply of blue-clay for the most 
| gravelly and sandy heights, for the double pur- 
| pose of furnishing alkaline salts, and rendering 
the soil more tenacious and retentive. 

Then commence with the scraper, carrying the 
sediment on to the highland in heaps and win- 
| rows, and filling the cavities with the bluffs and 
| knolls, being careful to approximate a free soil 
in mixing, and grade the field. I have some five 
hundred loads of these materials at different 
points, into which are placed whole horses and 
other grown animals, with one bushel of quick 


common salt, to each, to keep them as sweet as 
pork in the cellar, and it leavens the whole lump. 
Saturate this with liquor from the vat, a short 
time before using, and you may venture to put in 
the turnip seed. 

Errects or My Manure. On the three acres 
referred to in the Maine Farmer, of August 28th, 
I cut two tons to the acre, the first crop, and two 











| tons on the three acres, the second crop ; and on 
| 


six acres in the same field, manured the same, 
excepting the turnip ground, which was manured 
with field manure, as above, (as you will recol- 
lect from my ‘letter,) from two acres of the 
corn ground there has been harvested and thrash- 
ed thirty-six bushels of wheat from two and one 
half bushels sown, and one hundred bushels of 
barley from four acres, of nearly equal parts of 
corn, potato and turnip ground, from six bushels 
sowing. ‘The barley on the turnip ground came 
forward the latter part of the season, and fully 
equalled the other parts of the field. 
Cash value at the barn. 

Hay, 8 tons, $80.00 
Wheat, 36 bushels, 45.00 
Barley, 100 bushels, 66.67 
Straw, 6 tons, 30.00 


$231.67 

Cost. 

$10.00 
7.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.00 
3.75 


Cutting 8 tons hay, 

Ploughing 6 acres, 

Harrowing, 

Rolling, 

Raking with spring-tooth hay-rake, 
Seed wheat, 24 bushels, 

Barley, 6 bushels, 

Sowing, 

Havesting, (mowing and raking barley,) 
Thrashing, 


1.00 
8.00 
6.67 


45.42 
175.25 


Profit, 


221.67 


This whole statement is too vague for a test 
experiment, for it should give the exact amount 
and quality of manure, the number of rods im- 
proved, the days’ labor of men, horses, &c. 

I give this not as a particular but a general re- 
sult; and it shows conclusively to my mind that 
we may double the net profit of our grass crops 
by a judicious course of husbandry. On the 18th 
of August, when I alluded to my fourth experi- 
ment, my turnip patch of two acres had, for a 
fortnight, fully covered the ground, as if sown 
broadeast, although the rows were thirty inches 
apart. In four weeks from that time more than 
one-half of the leaves were dead and dry, and 
the ground, or rather the leaves between the 
rows, would be seen at almost any distance, suf- 
fering from drought much more than any of the 
neighboring crops. They revived after the rains, 
and a half crop was harvested, say twelve hun- 
dred bushels. 

The manure used was eight horse loads of oys- 
ter shells, spread on the coarse furrows, and fac- 
tory manure, in which was composted five horses, 
with trimmings and seasoning, well harrowed in 
—a very concentrated and nitrogenous food, act- 
ing with the extreme drought, as I suppose, 
must be the cause of my mortification. 

. Martin Mower. 


This certifies that of the five thousand bushels 
of grain I have thrashed in this vicinity, the thir- 
ty-six bushels of wheat, weighing sixty pounds 
per bushel, and one hundred bushels of barley, 
weighing forty-eight pounds per bushel, grown 
after a hoed crop, on Martin Mower’s farm, are 
best in quantity and quality, according to straw 
thrashed, this year, and equal to auy toll I have 
taken for five years. Srepuen Vickery. 

Bangor, Dec. 19th, 1851. 
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Written for the Maine Farmer, 
KOSSUTH. 
BY D. W. HILLIER. 


He ’s with us, the star of the east, 
The day-spring of liberty now; 

And freedom has welcomed her son with a shout, 
for the laurel encircles his brow. 

He comes, like the new risen sun, 
With golden effulgence adorning 

The hills that we love; and the land has a shout, 
As on Liberty’s festival morning. ~ 


pledged him, in faith and in truth, 


Where the heart with the hand is given. 


And we’ll give him our sympathy, too— 
*T will be sweet for the mourner to know 
There are souls that can mingle their feelings with his, 
And with his there are tears that can flow. 
A tear for the land of his birth— 
A curse for the tyrant, whose tread 
Has trampled in triumph her beautiful fields, 
And the graves of her glorious dead. 


Then crown his brow with glory now, 
In the halls of the free and brave; 
And never may this star-gem set 
On the verge of the western wave. 


But O! may its course, like the rainbow arch, 
In a circle of glory run, 

Till it rise again, on its native land, 
A brilliant noonday sun. 


And rise it will, and its light shall fill 
The world with a burning flame, 

Till tyrants’ thrones shall crumble and full, 
At the trumpet sound of his name. 


Yes, hail him here, with the same loud cheer 
That the sons of Albion gave, 

(For the noble soul receives, when it gives 
A meed to the wise and brave,) 

That ocean’s waves may echo back, 
From the shores of the giant West, 

A shout that will rock, like an earthquake shock, 
The lands where the poor are oppressed. 

And let the proud of the Old World know, 
And let the despot feel, 

That freemen here have a heart of flesh, 
As well as a heart of steel. 





| 
The eyes of the world are ov thee now 
And Freedom plames her wing 
In the laurel wreath that crowns thy brow, 
| And the hopes that round thee cling. 
| Then raise thy wand, magician prince, 
And liberty shall rest 

Where the Rhine and the flashing Daaube flow, 

As here on the hille of the West. 


‘SUGAR FROM INDIAN CORN AND OIL OF VIT- 
RIOL. 

A patent has been granted at Washingion for 

a process of making sugar out of corn, which, 

though familiar to all chemists, 1s douDtless nov- 

\el to most of our readers. A quantity of corn 





rane, one OF plaster, and one-fotirth bushel of méal is “placed ina boiler, to which is added 


| nearly an equal quantity, by measure, of water, 
‘together with a small proportion of common oil 
of vitriol, or sulphuric acid. The mixture is 
|then boiled at a very high temperature, when 
| common brown sugar is produced, held in solu- 
tion, of course, with the acid. A quantity of 
|common chalk is now thrown in, which hag the 
| effect to remove the vitriol from the sugar, the 
| vitriol uniting to the chalk, and falling with it 
|as sediment to the bottom of the boiler. The 
| liquid sugar is then drained off into another ves- 
| sel, boiled down to molasses, and finally crystal- 
ized and clarified in the usual manuer. We im- 
agine that an operating apparatus placed in the 
World's Fair, and turning out lumps of sugar 
made of corn and vitriol, would have made the 
‘*rest of mankind’? conclude that the Yankees 
had a compact with the witches, or some other 
supernatural power. The patentee of this pro- 
cess is Mr. George Riley of this city. 

Sugar may be produced in the same manner, 
from common starch, corn stalks, and other 
fibrous substances. The process affords a fine 
example of what chemists eall Catalysis. Though 
| sugar is produced, yet the nature and strength 
| of the vitriol is not a whit altered, neither is the 
| original quantity diminished. ‘The same vitriol 
| would, therefore, suffice to convert an indefinite 
; amount of meal into sugar. 
| We hope the day is not far distant when more 
| attention wiil be paid to the subject of chemistry 
|as a branch of education, than it now receives in 

most of our schools. ‘Though the process above 

‘described seems wonderful, it is no more strange 
than the phenomena presented by the combustion 
of a tallow candle. How few know that a burn- 
ing candle is, in effect, a gas light, the melted 
tallow or carbon, being raised by capillary at- 
traction to the centre of the flame, which, being 
hollow, forms a retort wherein the tallow is sub- 
jected to an immense heat, and thus converted 
into illuminating gas, in precisely the same man- 
ner as the carbon in the huge retorts at the gas 
manufactory is turned into gas. 

Food, drink, air, fuel, clothing, and thousands 
of other substances of daily use, are results of 
chemical combinations with which every one 
should be familiar. Chemistry is a science 
from which more real and interesting and practi- 
cal knowledge can be derived, than from almost 
any other, yet no branch of education is so badly 
neglected. [N. Y. Sun. 





Antipatuy oF Piants. The vine is wont to 
catch hold of anything nearest, except the cab- 
bage, from which it will turn away, as if in strong 
aversion, and trail on the ground, rather than 
seek support from such a neighbor. 


The Scientific American states, on reliable au- 
thority, that if two feet above the throat of your 
chimney, you enlarge the opening to double the 
size for a space of two feet, then carry up the 


i smoke. 


Tue Wrovcut Iron Worxs or Tue United 
Srares. Capital invested, $13,995,220 ; tons of 
pig metal consumed, 251,491; tons of bisoms 
ased, 33,344 ; tons of ore, 78,767 ; tons of min- 
eral coal, 572,063 ; bushels of coke and charcoal, 
14,510,838; value of raw material and fuel, 
$9,518,100; hands employed, 12,975; tons of 
wrought iron made, 272,044; value of entire 
products, $16,387,074. 


Lacowic. A man made application, a few 
days since, for insurance on a building situated 
where there was no fire engine. In answer to 
the question, ‘* What are the facilities for extin- 
guishing fires?’ he wrote—‘‘It rains some- 
times!’ [Pawtucket Gazette. 








THE APPLE. 
BY PROF. J. J. MAPES. 


The successful culture of the apple is daily be- 
coming more desirable, and the increasing con- 
sumption of fruit, and of foreign demand, (render- 
ed suppliable by sea steamers,) calls for increased 
products, One New York grower, Mr. R. L. 
Pell, of Pelham,is said to have sold, last year, for 
the English markets, $50,000 worth of apples. 

From an analysis of five kinds of apples, made 
by J. H. Salisbury, M. D., of Albany, we learn, 





7 ‘The fove-nad the weleame of freemen bere, ; 


rest as at the first, your chimney will never . 


Thus 38,461 Ibs. of apples would give 100 Ibs. 
of ashes, and this would be composed of 
Silica 1,637 Ibe. 
Phosphate of Tron 
Phosphoric Acid 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 
Chlorine 
Sulphuric Acid 
Organic matter thrown down 
by Nitrate of Silver 


Now what farmer can look at an old apple tree 
without knowing that its extended roots must have 
robbed the soil, fur fruit-making alone, during a 
series of years, of a large proportion of the above 
| named constituents, and when he adds to these 
the amount of lime, potash, soda, &c., &e., re- 
quired to supply a crop.of leaves each year, in ad- 





| dition to the quantities required to form the bark 


and wood, he should not be surprised if his trees 
refused to produce fruit without a renewal of both 
organic and inorganic constituents. Can he be- 
lieve that Mr. Pell protluces his large results of 
fine apples without proper amendmentst If he 
does he is mistaken. Mr. Pell is a practical 
farmer, by which we mean that he understands 
his business, and is no more afraid of books than 
he is of failing to get good crops of apples every 
year, instead of every second year, if he adds the 
| proper amendments. 
| Now let us see what these amendments are. 
| First, as every 1000 Ibs. of apples will contain 
| 170 Ibs. of organic matter, we must supply it, and 
that, too, ina proper state; it must not be fer- 
| mentable like stable manure, but well decomposed, 
'and cool, like woods earth, decomposed mock, 
river deposit, or chip manure, or well rotted spent 
| tan, and to secure its perfect decomposition may 
| we not compost with it the very materials which 
}are contained as inorganic constituents of the 
| wood, bark, leaves and fruit of the trees. 

We require for the quantity of apples named at 
| the head of the analysis, 4 Ibs. of lime, 24 lbs. of 
| soda, and 2 Ibs. of chlorine, and probably a still 
larger amount of these same ingredients for form- 
| ing leaves, bark and wood; a sufficient quantity 

of all these may be had by slacking six bushels 
| of quick lime with two bushels of common salt, 
| dissolved in water, which will cause the mixture 

to change into chloride of lime, and carbonate of 
| soda, being just what we require; and after this 
| mixture is one month old, and has been turned a 
| few times, we may add it to a cord of the before 
named muck and our ‘compost, and it is partly 
prepared. What else will the compost require? 
Among other constituents, Phosphoric and Sul- 
phuric acids;—these we may get by dissolving 
bones, or bone-dust, or native phosphate of lime, 
in sulphuric acid, and pouring the fluid on the 
compost ;—the only constituent now necessary 
to be added is Potash, and this can be most 
cheaply supplied by wood ashes, and our com- 
| post is complete: for the Iron Magnesia and Silica, 
are sufficiently plentiful in all soils, and the first * 
'two may be dispensed with altogether. When 
| these are added to the compost a small quantity 
‘of stable or barn-yard manure may be added to 
| it, or placed under it, to assist the thorough action 
| by its heat, and with two turnings it is ready for 
use. 

Now the cost of this compost is not half so, 
great asan ordinary dressing of barn-yard manure, 
and for an apple orchard is worth a dozen dress- 
ings of the ordinary kinds. Open the ground 
fairly by plowing and the orchard is ready at the 
surface. Next look to the trees; are they prop- 
erly trimmed? Is the bark clean and free from 
fungit If not, get your rules for trimming from 
Downing’s Fruit Trees of America, and wet the 
surface of the trees with a solution made of one 
ib. of Bleacher’s No. 1 soda to one gallon of 
water; put it on with a boatmop or a white- 
wash brush, and it will decompose all mosses 
and dead dark, and the growth of the tree will 
throw off all the loose aad dead bark, leaving a 
clean surface ;—neither a tree nor a man can 
be healthy witha dirty skin. Wedo not know 
Mr. Pell’s compost, but we do know that he does 
not differ materially from what we have recom- 
mended unless the soil already contains a full 
supply of some of the articles named, in which 
case he would of course omit them. 

When your orchard is thas prepared let the 
sil convert the amendments into apples, and do 
not raise heavy crops among the trees and at the 
same time hope to get full crops of apples ;— 
above all, beware of buckwheat, unless you in- 
tend to plow it under ; if so, go ahead ,—anything 
to induce frequent plowing in orchards so as to 
advantage by atmospheric influences. 

[Journal of Agriculture. 








To Fry Potatoes. The usual practice of 
frying potatoes until they are brown and crisp, 
is an abominable one. Fried potatoes, to be of 
the right sort, should be boiled, and when cold, 
| cut in slices, sprinkled with salt and pepper, and 
thrown into a pan containing a0 abundance of hot 
‘fat. They should be left in the lard only a suf- 
ficient length of time to heat them thoroughly, 
then taken out, thrown into a cullender to drain, 
and served up as soon as ready, Try this plan. 











A small piece of paper or linen, just moistened 
with spirits of turpentine, and put into the ward- . 
robe and drawers, for a single day, two or three 
times a year, is said to be a sufficient preserva~ 
live against moths. 








Theory is the guide of practice, and practice 





is the life of theory. 
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To the eye, the shadow on the dial hath no 

motion, and yet man has divided its face into pe- 
riods of measurement, by which the motions are 
marked fnto divisions and subdivisions, and the 
fength of their changes called by distinctive 
names. So with the times and seasons called the 
year. Light and darkness, spring and summer, 
autumn and wir ter, move unseen, but in quick suc- 
‘cession, until a full round of planets in their orbits 
has been consummated, and a new year begins 
‘the routine of like changes, but with new events. 
"The last round is finished. A-new one begins ; 
and with it we wish you a happy new year— 
happy ia all its vicissitudes—happy in its begin- 
ning—happy in its passage, and happy in its end. 
But to be happy, we have much to do ourselves, 
not only to rightly view the blessings and com- 
forts which may attend us, but to prepare our 
minds for that state which will enable us to look, 
tipon evéry dispensation as coming from a superi- 
or source, to work out events for our good, and 
to enable us to perform the duties and uses to 
which we are best adapted. To effect this, it may 
be useful to stop, for a time, at least, the severe 
scrutiny we give to others, and turning the mind's 
eye a little inward, study ourselves. Or, per- 
haps, if your own optics become a little purblind, 
by such an operation, you may borrow those of 
your neighbor, perhaps your enemy, if any you 
have, and depend upon it, you will go through 
a searching operation, much to your profit, per- 
haps, if not to the gratification of your self-esteem. 
If there be a concussy spot, or cross-grained 
chink or cranny in your heart or your character, 
it will be seen, no mistake. You can’t gloss it 
over with duplicity or deceit—nay, they will not 
only detect, but they will magnify it, so that 
your neighbors and the public can be gratified 
with the sight, too. 

If you have a weak spot, either a deficiency 
or too much exuberance of some faculty or pro- 
pensity, they will spy it in a moment, and al- 
though all else may be, not only right, but first 
rate, they'll put this defect in the front ground, 
that it may receive due examination. Would n't 
it be as well to set yourself to examining your- 
self? Mayhap such a se/fish operation would 
cure you of being a very se/fish man. Try it, 
some quiet Sunday evening, when the stillness 
of the day and the hour will allow you to get 
into a meditative mood, and you can have ample 
time to call up all the faculties and powers of 
your mind in review—all the propensities, good, 
bad and indifferent, which you have, urging you 
on to action—all the passions and prejudices, as 
well as the virtues which you have or suppose 
you have—call them all up, and marshal them 
before your judgment and reason, and make them 
pass in review, and report their exact condition 
to the inspecting officer. Such as are strong in 
the affection and practice of good, encourage— 
stich as are strong in the affection and practice of 
evil, discourage, and put them under keepers till 
they give bonds for their better behavior. If 
thus prepared, we shall all be in a condition for 
more enjoyment, and to add to the happiness of 
others. 

With this number we commence the twentieth 
volume of the Farmer. We hope, with your 
good aid, to help make you all happier, and the 
world some better during the year. If we fail 
in this, it shall not be for the lack of good inten- 
tions or hard labor. Give us your hand, and let 
‘us go on in the march of 1852, shoulder to 
shoulder, with a right good hearty will to do our 
duty. If, at the year’s end, we may not have 
done so much as we could wish, we certainly 
shall have done something of good, which, added 
to the accumulation of what is good in the past, 
and what may be good in the future, will serve to 
swell the amount for the benefit of those who 
shall come after us. 

Your subscription is a guaranty of pecuniary 
aid, of ceurse. It is not, however, ‘* of course,”’ 
a guaranty of another kind of aid, which we ear- 
nestly solicit—viz.: the aid of your thoughts— 
the aid of your observation and experience in the 
form of communications for the columns of the 
Farmer, on such subjects as may be within our 
sphere of action, and which will not only be in- 
teresting to our inquiring readers, but will also 
prompt them to write. In this way we shall 
mutually aid each other, and at the close of 1852, 
may, perhaps, be permitted by Divine Providence 
to look back with satisfaction ou the amount of 
improvement accomplished, and the progress 
made in the outer and the inner man—in the 
physical and mental departments of life. 





THE RUSH TO CALIFORNIA. 

Accounts received from different sections of 
the State, give us information that the emigra- 
tion from Maine to California will be great the 
present winter, and that it will take off some of 
our most active and enterprising young men. 

We look upon this California fever with a 

ood deal of distrust, If our young men can go 
there, dig’gold enougt to satisfy reasonable de- 
sires, and return, without being injured in health, 
morais and common sense, perhaps it is no worse 
to go there in pursuit of property, than to go 
into the lumber swamp or a whaling. We fear, 
however, for them. We have known some who 
have been ruined there, in health, in morals and 
in property. We have known others who re- 
turned with a fair share of wealth, but at the 
same time unhappy and discontented. It was 
too small business to go to work at the small pay 
and slow rates here paid—digging potatoes was 
not digging gold, and so they were off again. 

The Bangor Mercury states that twenty-one 
young men from Brewer and vicinity have left 
for the gold diggings, and a large number are 
going from Corinth and neighborhood. Twenty- 
two young men from Gardiner and vieinity 
have left fur San Francisco in the last steamer ; 
and we know not how many are preparing to go 
or have just started from other places in the vi- 
cinity. Sothey go. We wish them well back 


again, with plenty of money and 
of contentment. . ata 7 


—— oo 


wagers OF the Moon. A full and total 

° ipse of the moon has been announced in the 

Setencbe aa off on the evening of the 
+» (next Luesday,) i 

half past eleven o'clock, Py -igeepaie De pmae 


N. B. The Legislature wi 
mext morning. gisiature will assemble the 





Omissions, &c., &c. In consequ 
5 ’ , . ence 
il health of the Editor, who has “han nt die 
with ‘this terrible cold,” (influenza,) the * Jot. 


tings,’’ and much other editorial 
Omitted this week. bse de 





THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRIGULTURAL JOURNAL AND FAMIL 


OPENING OF THE KENNEBEC & PORTLAND 
RAILROAD TO AUGUSTA. 


Monday last was a merry day for Augusta, on 
account of the full openigg of the Kennebec & 
Portland Railroad to this place. What added to 
the pleasure and festivity of the occasion, was the 
delightful change of the weather from away down 
too or three inches below zero, up to ‘balmy 
Spring.” Notice had been given that the first 
passenger cars would arrive at the Depot by 104 
o'clock in the forenoon, but from some detention 
they did not arrive until nearly 12 o'clock. Men, 
women, and children turned out by thousands, 
and at the scream of the Iron Horse as he wound 
around the hills on his approach, the cannon set 
up a roar, the bells struck up a merry peal, and 
the shouts of the multitude made the ‘‘welkin 
ring’’ with the voice of exultation and gladness. 
In the evening the Stanley House was brilliantly 
illuminated, and made quite a splendid appearance. 
Who wouldn't be glad, after such a fight, so 
long continued, against obstacles of the most for- 
midable kind, both natural and financial, to put 
off the armor and look upon the triumphs achieved! 
It is a great work accomplished, and accomplish- 
ed not for to-day or to-morrow, but, we hope and 
trust, for thousands of years. A new artery ad- 
ded to the great body politic of the nation, thro’ 
which will flow the vital stream of individual and 
public prosperity at every throb of the social and 
commercial heart of the nation. Within a few 
years, two of these great works of modern im- 
provement have been extended into the central 
parts of Kennebec County. These have been 
constructed with very litile aid, comparatively 
speaking, out of the State, principally by the fruits 
of the enterprise and industry of the people upon 
their respective lines,—a proof of what deter- 
mined, associated enterprise and industry can do, 
when roused up to the necessity of performing 

* great deeds. 

We could not help thinking, as we saw the 
ears entering the Depot at Augusta, of the utter- 
ance of many not very ancient prophecies for and 
against the possibility of two railroads ever being 
finished from Portland to the Kennebec River.— 
We well recollect when the question of two 
roads began to be agitated, and the first meeting 
of the corporators and others friendly to the An- 
droscoggin & Kennebec Railroad was held in 
Lewiston, a letter was received from David A. 
Neal, Esq., then President of the Eastern Rail- 
road, and a great railroad financier of Massachu- 
setts, in which he stated, expressly, ‘‘that both 
roads could not be built.” We made up our 
mind, at that meeting, that both roads would be 
built. We had lived in neighborhoods upon the 
line of both routes,—we were well acquainted 
with the energy, the enterprise, the vigor, and 
the determination of the people upon both routes, 
—we knew something of the calls for each road, 
and the resources which were and would be called 
into action to support them, and we have ever 
since held to the idea both in public and private, 
through evil and through good report, (and some 
of our cotemporaries had the goodness to report 
evil of us for promulgating such ideas,) that both 
roads could be built, that both roads would be 
built, and that both roads would ultimately pay a 
fair profit on the investment. Both roads are 
built and in successful operation. Both roads are 
increasing in the amount of their business, and 
the time is coming when both roads will pay a 
fair dividend to the Stockholders, and a fair profit 
on the investment. 

People must be patient in regard to these 
things. It takes time for everything on earth to 
progress from infancy to mature strength, and 
that time is generally lengthened in proportion to 
the magnitude uf the vbjeot aud the euterptise. 
The farmer, who plants an apple seed to-day, 
must notcry because he cannot gather apples 
from it to-morrow, and he who invests money in 
a new railroad in a young country, must not 
curse his luck because his six per cent. doesn’t 
come at the end of the quarter. Both must have 
time to mature—both must have patient care and 
attention and culture, but in due time the fruit 
will come, partially and sparingly at first, but 
finally in a full and joyous harvest. 


POMOLOGICAL. 
Some fine specimens of apples have been re- 
ceived from Mr. Stephen Blaisdell, of Mercer. 
They were, unfortunately, a little touched by the 
frost, on their passage. We are not acquainted 
with the varieties, but should think they were 
worthy of cultivation, as they are of good size, 
and, as far as we can judge—the frost having 
changed their flavor—are of good quality. No. 
1, Mr. B. calls the ‘*Eastern Baldwin :’’—it more 
resembles the Hubbardston Nonesuch than it 
does a Baldwin. No, 2, ‘* Massachusetts Pump- 
kin Sweet,’’ is a large sweet apple, of a fine tex- 
ture, fot so large an apple. No. 3, ‘‘Cummings 
apple,’ is a large, whitish apple, conical and 
slightly ribbed, and of a pleasant, subacid taste. 
Mr. B. says it bears every year and is hardy. 
These apples were reared from grafts obtained 
by Mr. B. from different sources, and the above 
names are given to them, merely to designate 
them for the present. They are all worth prop- 
agating. 





Tue Weatner. From records kept at the 
Portland Observatory, it appears that December, 
1851, has been the coldest December that we 
have had for twenty years. The papers all over 
the country speak of the unusual severity of the 
weather. Thursday last, (Christmas day,) was 
a most cutting cold day. The mercury, however, 
sunk lowest on Saturday morning, it being thir- 
teen degrees below zero, as indicated by a ther- 
mometer in the neighborhood of our office, and 
three degrees lower than it was on the 17th. 

A correspondent who writes from Portland 
Grant, Aroostook County, under date of Dec. 
13th, says that the weather there has been unu- 
sually cald, the snow having lain on the ground 
since about the 10th of November; ‘‘ and we 
have had some as blustering days as we have 
ever had—the snow at this time being about six- 
teen inches deep on a level.’’ 

On Sunday last, the weather moderated, and 
it commenced raining, which softened the snow 
and set the water running in the streets. The 
thaw continued thoughout Monday ; and on Tues- 
day, (while we are writing,) the weather is 
comparatively mild and spring-like. 








Mansion House. Travelers and visitors to 
our city wilksee by S. Scruton'’s advertisement 
where they ean find first rate accommodations. 
The Mansion House is in a central situation as 
to courts and county officers, and also at a con- 
venient distance from the State House; and 
every body who has stopped with Scruton, know 
him to be a very obliging and attentive landlord. 





A Biccer Pic. . A correspondent at Brooks, 
in this State, writes that Mr. Gilman Roberts, of 
that town, slaughtered a pig, on the 20th ult., 
eight months and nine days old, which weighed 
4234 Ibs. Our correspondent says, ‘‘I am not 
fully posted up in ‘‘ big pig statistics,” but I 
believe this has not been beat this year in Maine. 
Mr. Roberts tried out from the leaf, as it called, 
464 lbs. of lard.” 





To “Ciericus.”” What's the matter with 
you, neighbor? Art dyspeptic or gouty that you 
are snarling in the bush, because we atlempted to 
preach on a Christmas Day! Give us your veri- 
table name, friend, and we'll supply you (by let- 
ter) with reasons for anything we have said, as 
‘strong as proof from holy writ.” 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Boston Anmanac ror 1852, One of the 
prettiest and most convenient Almanacs in the 
world, is the, Boston Almanac, by Damrell &. 
Moore and George Coolidge, Boston. Published 
by B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston. 

Tn addition to the usual astronomical pages and 
monthly calendars, there is a great amount of sta- 
tistical and otheruseful matter, and a full busi- 
ness directory and table of streets, with a map of 
the city, which is often found of the greatest con- 
venience to strangers visiting Boston. The me- 
chanical execu‘ion is very neat, and it makes a 
beautiful, compact pocket manual. 

INTERNATIONAL MaGazine For January. 
Stringer & Townsend, New York, have pub- 
lished an interesting number of their valuable 
Magazine for this month. The leading article 
treats of Kossuth, with portraits of himself and 
family. The new volume promises to increase 
in interest and profit to its readers, who may ex- 
pect contributions from Hawthorne, Kimball, and 
many others of our best American writers, and 
also from Charles Dickens, the celebrated Eng- 
lish writer. Each number contains one hundred 
and forty-four pages, and can be had for twenty- 
five cents, or for three dollars per annum. 


Boston Museum. One of the most neatly. 
printed and interesting papers published in Bos- 
ton is the ** Boston Museum,’’ published by C. 
A. V. Putnam & Co. Not contented, however, 
with their former handsome appearance, the en- 
terprising publishers will issue the next volume 
in an entirely new dress, and will add to it many 
embellishments, thus rendering it still more at- 
tractive than before. They propose to furnish it 
to subscribers, for single copies $2,00 per annum, 
clubs of four, $6,00, and clubs of eleven, $15,00. 
Many of our best authors write for its columns, 
and it makes not only a valuable weekly paper, 
but when bound it forms a beautiful volume of 
miscellaneous reading matter worth keeping. 


Picrorta, Cuntivator Atmanac. The pic- 
torial almanac which accompanies the January 
number of the Cultivator, and which every sub- 
scriber to that sterling work will receive, is the 
best that we have yet seen. The mathemat- 
ical calculations are in the usual form, but the 
additional matter pertaining to agricultural and 
horticultural subjects, is very valuable, and the 
illustrations make quite a picture gallery. 


wot 
Fatat Accipent. We learn thata most mel- 
ancholy accident occurred at the Scythe Factory 
Village, North Wayne, on Saturday, Dec. 13th. 
As Mr. Josiah Dean, a scythe grinder, was in 
the act of stepping across a shaft on which were 
hung two heavy grindstones, his pantaloons were 
caught in the coupling of the shaft, and his leg 
was thus drawn around it, crushing avd tearing 
it in the most horrible manner. A _ fellow-work- 
man rendered the most prompt assistance, and 
the unfortunate man was soon extricated, but the 
injuries he had received proved fatal. He died 
about 11 o'clock, the next forenoon, leaving a 
wife and two children. 
nt additions to this 
House make it one of the very best Houses in 
the State. By this addition, several large and 
commodious halls are obtained, which, passing 
through the whole length of the new parts, give 
easy access to the new rooms, and make the 
House much more convenient and pleasant. The 
rooms are of good size, well ventilated, elegantly 
furnished, and as Baker is still the landlord, are 
of course well taken care of. The Stanley 
House is now A No. 1 of first class houses. 


INCENDIARISM IN Roxsury. On Satarday last, 


an attempt was made to destroy twelve new and 
unoccupied nouses, In -* A pptevwn Vittegey*? Ron 


bury, Mass. Fires were set in them all under 
the cellar stairs, and the inner doors leading to 
the cellars were locked after the torch was ap- 


plied. Four of the buildings were entirely des- 
troyed, and one of the others was considerably 
injured. The night was cold, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of the incendiary w destroy 
them all, but by the activity of the firemen and 
citizens eight of them were saved. 


—— —— 





Errata. In our notice of the Mr. Pike, last 
week, who for so many years has been a prompt 
paying newspaper subscriber, his name was er- 
roneously printed, It should read, Bennet Pike, 
Esq. 

In the communication of our friend Mower, on 
the first page of this paper, there are two errors 
in the figures. ‘The total cash value of his 
crops at the barn was $221.67; and the total 
cost of the same was $46.42—instead of the 
amount printed. 


Aceqvittep. John Webb, J. D. Moore, I. N. 
Tucker, Oscar Crane, True Townsend, William 
Hutchinson, Andrew Jeck, and Thaddeus Hil- 
dreth, all of Gardiner, who were indicted, charg- 
ed with conspiring, agreeing and confederating 
together to destroy the liquor of A. C. Stuart, 
of Gardiner, about the first of December, 1848, 
were tried before the District Court in this city, 
atthe late term. The trial occupied about four 
days. On Tuesday of last week the jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. 





Liset Suit. In the case of W. R. W. Arey, 
of Frankfort, vs. Morrill & Heath, publishers of 
the Fountain and Journal, at Gardiner, for libel, 
which was on trial at Belfast, last week, the jury 
rendered a verdict for the plaintiff of $600 and 
costs. Messrs. Morrill] & Heath have filed ex- 
ceptions to the ruling of the Court, on some 
points of law, and the matter goes before the 
full bench in July next. 








Written for the Maine Farmer. 
A SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

Mr. Epvitor:—The article in your paper of 
December 25th, by Dr. J. S. Lynde, upon 
Thanksgiving Day, and its origin at Leyden, in 
the Low Countries, reminds me of a custom that 
now exists in the good old city of Harlem, -in 
the same country—that of placing an infant's 
cap upon the right side of the main entrance into 
all dwelling houses where there are infant chil- 
dren, or ladies that are as those ** who love their 
lords.’”’ These caps are of all values, from that 
of a few cents to that of hundreds of dollars, 
and they are protected by glass and frames of 
corresponding values, according to the means of 
the inmates. The custom originated during the 
wars carried on by Philip III, of Spain, against 
the independence of what were known as the 
United Provinces, and under the command of the 
celebrated Duke of Alva. 

Haerlem was invested by the troops under his 
command, and the storming and sacking of the 
city was promised to the soldiers. Under these 
circumstances a deputation of matrons, under the 
protection of a flag, waited upon the Duke to in- 
quire if protection should be granted them, and 
under what guaranty. Their prayer was grant- 
ed, and the cap, so affixed, was to be the signal 
to the soldiers to hold such houses inviolate. In 
commemoration of the protection so afforded, the 
custom has been and is continued to this day. 

ViaTor. 
Augusta, Dee. 30, 1851. 





Fire 1s New York. A fire broke out in 
New York city, in the rear of No. 15, Bowery, 
on Saturday morning last, which continued to 
burn until eighteen buildings and property of the 





value of $250,000 or 300,000 was destroyed. 











RESS OF KOSSUTH. 

The Hung patriot arrived at Philadelphia 
on Wednesday,{Dec. 24th. There was a vast 
turn-out of peoplp, and a fine display of military 
to welcome his afrival. The civic procession it 
is said exceeded the one in New York. Afier 
reviewing the ps, he was welcomed to the 
city by the Mayor, Mr. Gilpin, in a brief speech, 
to which he made a very appropriate reply, and 
referred with fine effect to the stirring events 
connected with the history of Philadelphia. A 
considerable portion of his speech on this occa- 
sion was devoted to the present aspect of Euro- 
pean affairs, and particularly in relation to recent 
events in France. 

He considered Louis Napoleon as but a tool of 
the allied continental despots. His appeal to 
universal’ suffrage he regarded as the veriest 
“*humbug.”” ‘*Without Louis Napoleons stroke,”’ 
says Kossuth, I had hoped success. After his 
stroke I am almost sure of it. Now,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘* the blow is struck in France, and the 
French nation is effectively pushed into the com- 
mon circle of the destiny of the whole European 
Continent. That is worth as much as a battle 
gained. That ground gained is more important, 
because itis an assured community of action, and 
invites the French nation with the oppressed na- 
tions of the Continent. It has enlisted France in 
the ranks of those who are arrayed against the 
despots of the Continent, without subjecting the 
oppressed nations to the necessity of taking the 
initiative, that predominance of the Parisian. 
Now that difficulty is removed. France stands 
upon the ground of equal community of interests, 
and not upon that of predominance of the initia- 
tive. Peace iff France is impossible—that is 
nlear, becawse evéry political party is against 
Louis Napoleon, and he has nobody to support 
him, but personal friends—and the indifference of 
men of peace—at any price. 

The Legitimist party must of course be in a 
fury against him. ‘The Orleanist party equally 
so—their leaders, De Joinville and Aumale, are 
already threatening him from Belgium. The 
Republicans of course must hate him, the mur- 
derer of the Constitution so nobly won, and so 
nobly paid for. The party of glory must look 
with contempt upon him—he has no glory to 
offer them—there is no glory to be earned in the 
service of the despots of Continental Hurope. 
The uncle had glory to offer to France—not, 
however, because he fought for the tyrants, but 
because he fought against them—not because He 
upheld their tottering thrones, but because in his 
ambition he was an upsetter -of kings. Thus, 
having neither the Legitimist, the Orleanists, the 
Republicans, nor the partisans of glory with 
him—but, on the contrary, against him—how 
could his usurpation. be a pledge of peace! Ev- 
en to those few who loved their own tranquillity 
more than their country, their pottage more than 
freedom, and hate servitude less than they love 
liberty : indeed many a thing may be possible in 
France—even the restoration of the Bourbons, if 
you please ; but Louis Napoleon's ludicrous and 
yet bloody ambition triumphant over France is 
impossible. ‘The French nation may bear delu- 
sion, it may bear deceit for a time ; alas, too of- 
ten it has; but insult, never! An insult to the 
French nation is an earthquake to Europe. His- 
tory proves it; and Louis Napoleon's act is an 
insult, and that at least the French nation will 
never bear. 

An army which would not support a govern- 
ment attacked by the people, obeys, of course, 
its leaders, when led to attack an Assembly des- 
pised by the people itself. There is some key 
to Louis Napoleon's first day's success. Some 
men talked so much about the spring of 1852 as 
the appointed moment of action, that it became 
quite natural for the people not to be prepared to 
act in December, 1851. And you know he who 
is not prepared to defend himself is easily taken 
by surprise. In every case, so much is trae, that 
the peaceful continuance of Louis Napoleon's 
usurpation is impossible.’’ 

After delivering this address, Kossuth retired 
to his quarters at the United States, where he 
was quite il], which prevented his taking the part 
intended in the corporation dinner, &c. On 
Thursday he was better, had an interview with 
tho Mwywe ~o Date, ad dowleed obi. 
reception in thatcity. On Saturday he was to 
set out for Baltimore, and on Monday he expect- 
to arrive at Washington. , 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
AUGUSTA AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

Mr. Eprror:—When the attention of the 
State is, in a measure, turned toward our infant 
city, as it has been for a few years past, through 
the efforts of rival communities supposed to pos- 
sess rival or adverse interests, it becomes us to 
well consider our standing, position, and pros- 
pects ; to so consider our condition and relations 
as shall exhibit to us the true and reliable ele- 
ments of our prosperity and progress, and the 
more so that our efforts may not be wrongfully 
directed ; and to this end we should have a cor- 
rect understanding of our strength, and should be 
persuaded in our own minds whether we have 
any well grounded assurance of advancement or 
prosperity, or whether our early anticipations are 
to be withered in the bud, by the hot blasts of 
adverse interest. What are the true objects of 
municipal prosperity! We say such a popula- 
tion, as to numbers and character, as will support 
in our midst all the useful arts of life; such a 
degree of wealth, and so generally diffused, as 
to give to each citizen the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, and enable each to contribute his 
share to the general prosperity, and to the ad- 
vancement and adornment of the city ; and such 
means of instruction and for the diffusion of 
knowledge as shall make us not only a wealthy 
and prosperous, but an educated, intelligent and 
enlightened people, fora people are generally 
wealthy and prosperous in proportion to their 
education and intelligence. Education and in- 
telligence, at least of the right sort, beget gener- 
ally correct business and social habits, which, in 
their turn, induce prosperity and wealth, so that, 
in fact, knowledge, intelligence, enlightened and 
enlarged views are the substratum of prosperity 
in every community, whether general or local.— 
For what avail your resources to be developed, 
your dormant energies, without the eye of intel- 
ligence detects, ang the hand of enterprise and 
industry awakens them into activity? Every 
community must depend much for its prosperity 
upon the character and efforts of itsmembers. It 
is true the ‘‘natural advantages” of a place con- 
tribute surely, and at times rapidly, to its pros- 
perity,—bnt the community must perceive they 
possess the natural advantages, and proceed to 
use and improve them, or they will be, so far as 
the community is concerned, as though they were 
not possessed. 

What have been, and are to continue to be, the 
elements of prosperity to Augusta? We say, 
first, the character of its eitizens. Now, we hold 
that every one should speak well of his neighbor, 
and of himself, if he conscientiously can, and 
though some may sneer, and say that some they 
can point out are no better than they should be, 
and perhaps think them not as good as them- 
selves, yet, let them look into other communities, 
and see if we have more than our fair proportion 
of such,—just enough, perhaps, to keep such as 
they are from being bad. Now, though a citizen 
says it, yet the fact is—and who among us will 
have the hardihood to deny it'—our citizens are 
noted for their intelligence, industry and enter- 
prise, their liberal and enlarged views, their unity 
of action, which has been exemplified on many 
occasions, and these are no slight matters in sum- 
ming up the elements of our prosperity. By 
your favor, I shall further consider this subject in 
your next. A. B. 


* Lerrer Sreativc. S. W. Savage has been 
committed to jail at Rochester, N. Y., for taking 
letters, from the post-office belonging to his em- 
ployer, which he kept himself. The loss of 








money in this way has become very common. 





GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 
Boston. The whole vote for Mayor, on Wednes- 
day was 7986—necessary for a choice 3994. 
Benjamin Seaver, the whig candidate had just 
4000 and was elected. The three vacancies in 
the Board of Aldermen were filled by whigs. 

Fatal. The children of Dr. Winn, of Georgia, 
were killed while riding in a carriage by the 
Macon cars on the 14th. Twoothers were mor- 
tally injured, and Mrs. Winn badly hurt. The 
driver of the carriage, who was drunk was also 
killed. 

A Senator Arrested for Forgery. J. S. Hester, 
a member of the Indiana State Senate has been 
indicted and arrested for forging papers to obtain 
land warrants. 

Education in the United States. There are 120 
Colleges proper, 43 Theological, 17 Law and 37 
Medical Schools. The number of volumes con- 
tained in the libraries of the Colleges is, as far 
as estimated from imperfect returns, 871,800. Of 
the Colleges 13 are under the direction of the 
Baptists, 8 under Episcopalians, 13 belong to the 
Methodists, and 11 tothe Roman Catholic church. 

Navigation of the China Seas. A petition is in 
circulation at the Merchants’ Exchange, Boston, 
calling the attention of Congress Yo the necessity 
of instituting a survey of such parts of the China 
Seas as lie directly in the various tracks of vessels 
proceeding toand from China. It was numerous- 
ly signed. 

Fire. The house of Thos. M. Reed, Esq., of 
Phipsburg, was destroyed by fire on Saturday 
night 20th ult., on which there was an insurance 
of $400. 

Altempt to Kill. The Lynn News states, that 
an Irishman, one of the convicts in the house of 
correction in Ipswich, attempted to stab Mr. 
Worcester, the keeper, a few days since. He 
struck him with a knife, but did not succeed in 
wounding him. The assailant was secured, and 
put into the dungeon, and has since been carried 
to the insane asylum at Worcester. 

Cholera. By the last accounts the cholera was 
raging fearfully in Jamaica. 

Old Times, The Boston Transcript mentions 
that 17 years ago the first locomotive steam 
engine used in New England, was put in motion 
on the Worcester Road. 

Linen Factory at Fall River, Mass. A com- 
pany has been formed in that town for the manu- 
facture of linen. ‘They have a capital of $500,- 
000. 

Green Corn in California. The editor ofa 
California paper announces in his issue of the 
llth of November, that he had green corn for 
dinner that day, picked from the stalk of a second 
crop this season. 

Massachusetts Militia of 1812. The Secretary 
of the Interior under date of Dec. 19, announces 
that the militia of Massachusetts in the year of 
1812, who served for thirty days, should be 
considered as coming within the provisions of the 
Bounty Land act of 29th September, 1850. 

Miss Bremer at Home. Miss Frederica Bremer 
arrived at her home in Stockholm, Nov. 22. It 
is stated that her elder sister had just died, and 
that she arrived in season to be present at her 
funeral. The deceased sister, it is added, was 
possessed of a large fortune. 

Prisoner Liberated. The Queen of Spain has 
liberated James M. Wilson, one of the Cuban 
expeditionists, in consequence of a most affecting 
appeal from his mother. He was furnished with 
funds from the Queen’s private purse and sent 
home. 

Fire at Buffalo. _A fire at Buffalo on Saturday 
morning, destroyed Erie Hall, Bank of Attica, 
Bank of Lake Erie, together with about 15 


ane one etnroe and three dwalling-- 

Liquors Spilled. The Belfast Journal states 
that on Tuesday of last week the liquors taken 
from steamer Boston were spilled. There were 
several barrels and two pipes. 


Riot at Mt. Desert. A telegraphic despatch at 
Bangor, dated Dec. 26th, states that, “There 
was a riot thatday at Mount Desert in an attempt 
to seize liquors. The officer was knocked down 
and the liquors carried off in triumph by the 
rioters and secreted. The authorities had sent to 
Ellsworth for additional officers, and further 
trouble was apprehended.”’ 

France. Private letters from Havre to the 8th 
December, state the number of persons killed in 
the late emeute at Paris as much larger than re- 
ported in the papers. Two Americans, Martin 
and Stafford, are reported killed. Col. Stuart 
of Philadelphia had a narrow escape. 

Telegraph case terminated. The telegraph 
suit so long pending between Messrs Morse and 
Bain has at length been brought to a final settle- 
ment by the latter disposing to Morse of his entire 
right for the sum of $83,000, to be paid in stock 
of the Morse Co. 

Literary Obesity. The best scholar in the 
common school at Alstead, N. H. is a young lady 
of 17 years, who weighs 450 pounds. 

Virginia Corn Bread. Dissolve a table spoon- 
ful of butter in three anda half pints of milk; 
add one quart of Indian meal, half a pint of wheat 
flour, a little salt, and two eggs well beaten; mix 
all well together, and bake in a buttered tin. 

Cotton and Woolen Factori:s. There are in 
the United States 1094 cotton factories, and 1559 
woolen factories. 

New Temperance Paper. A paper has been 
started in Pawtucket, R. I., to advocate the Maine 
Liquor Law, called the Battle Axe. Another has 
been commenced at Manchester, N. H., called 
the ‘‘Crusader,’’ devoted to the task of procuring 
the passage of a law in New Hampshire essentially 
the same as the Liquor Law now in operation in 
this State. 

Religious services in San Francisco. Rev. 
Me. Taylor writing from San Francisco says: 
—‘Every Sunday 1 preach on Long wharf, 
Pacific wharf, and on the Plaza. Last Sunday 
week, on Pacific wharf, I occupied a barrel 
of whiskey for a pulpit.” 

Presidential Candidates. ‘The supposed 
candidates for the next Presidency are mostly 
well advanced in years, Webster and Cass 
are both about sixty-seven; Houston, Wool, 
Marcy, and Butler, sixty or more; Bichanan 
sixty-two; Lane, fifty; Fillmore, fifty-three; 
Douglass, thirty-nine. 

The Norwegians. 1n Wisconsin, within a 
circle of some 30 or 40 miles diameter, there is 
a Norwegian colony settled, of 25,000 souls or 
more, and a church of over 100 bas just been 
formed among them. 


Fishermen. The Marblehead Advocate re- 
ports the safe arrival home of the fleet of fisher- 
men from that place, and says, that although 
the season has heen boisterous, our gallant 
boats have braved the storm, and returned 
richly laden with the fruits of the mighty deep. 


Improved Rat Trap. A'trap for the catch- 
ing of rats has been invented at Cincinnati, of 
such aconstruction that any number of rats 
may be taken in the same trap, each animal 
as he is caught, resetting the trap for the next 
comer. 


Fashionable Extravagance. Mr. Walsh 
writes from Paris that “extravagance in dress 
never was so great under royalty as since we 
have lived ina republic. There are fabrics 
in silks and satins as high as twenty, thirty, 
and forty dollars the yard; the dress without 
the making amounts to from $300 to $400.” 
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Pursuant toa call from the Secretary of the 
Temperance Watchmen’s Club, No. 88, a Mass 
Temperance Convention was held at the Court 
House in Farmington, on the 16th, and continued 
by adjournment on the 25th Dec., 1851. Dr. 
Lafayette Perkins, Farmington, President; Dr. J. 
L. Blake, Phillips; M. R. Walker, Wilton ; 
Francis Lawrence, Jay ; Jona. Russ, Esq., Far- 
mington ; Vice Presidents. John ‘Titeomb, Far- 
mington; Byron Farrar, Phillips; A. Adams, 
Wilton ; Secretaries. ‘ 

I. G. Hoyt, Esq., chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, reported the following—some of 
which gave rise to an animated discussion, and 
were all adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That we look upon those who resist 
the temptation of alcoholic drinks, which are cal- 
culated to enslave them and their posterity, as 
being the true sons of their forefathers, who, on 
the 16th of December, 1773, salted the tea which 
was sent to subject them to British tyrants. 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the existence 
of this evil, which demands the action of this 
Convention, the united efforts of every communi- 
ty, and the penal enactments of the Law-making 
power for its suppression and removal. 

Resolved, That while we disclaim all desire and 
intention of forming a temperance political party, 
we strongly urge upon the various political par- 
ties into which we are divided, to place no man 
in nomination for town, county, or State office, 
who is not known to be openly in favor of the 
present Temperance Law of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Maine Law is moral suasion 
in all its parts, with which we can and will per- 


traffic. 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of the 
inhabitants of every shire town in the State to 
set the example of maintaining and enforcing the 
Maine Liquor Law. 

Resolved, That the most effectual remedy for 
the cure and prevention of disease, ever prescribed 
by any physician in the known world, was the 
** Bill for the suppression of drinking houses and 
tippling shops,”” signed by the Hon. Doct. John 
Hubbard, for which he is entitled to the applause 
of all mankind. 

Resolved, That the present crisis calls for re- 
newed efforts on the part of temperance men and 
temperance women, not only to execute the pres- 


suade the rum sellers to quit their demoralizing || 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 
Monpay, Dee. 22. 
Senate. On motion of Mr. Hunter, the Commit- 
tee on Finance were authorized to employ a clerk. 

Mr. Hale called up the resolution calling for informa. 
tion relative to flogging in the wavy, and moved a sub- 
stitute for special information on the subject, which 
Was agreed to and the resolution adopted. 

he resolution fixing Fridays for the consideration 
of private claims, was adopted, 21 to 19, after consid- 
erable opposition. 

The specia’ order of the day, Mr. Foote’s compro- 
mise resulution, was announced as in order. 

Mr. Bright moved to postpone the consideration of 
Mr. Foote’s resolution, and to take up the joint resolu- 
tion for printing the census returns. A debate here en- 
sued, and Mr. Smith proposing to offer an amendment 
on which a debate was probable, Mr Bright waived 
his motion. 

Mr. Houston then proceeded to speak against the 
compromise resolution, and said he was the only Sen- 
ator now present who had voted for all the compromise 
measures; therefore no suspicions could rest vpon him 
as entertaining hostility to those measures; bat the 
resolution, he thought, was entirely aucalled for, it be- 
ing calculated to rake up matters whieh were being for- 
gotten. He thought Foote’s design was self agyran- 
disement—to enkirge his party platform. He objected 
to the Senate’s time being employed concerning party 
platforms; that they had better confine themselves to 
legislation, and leave politics to the people throaghout 
the States. Centralizing legislation, sait Mr. H., was 
dangerous ; but centralizing politics was mach more so, 
Another objection was the action of the Democratic 
caucus upon the subject. In continuation he defined 
and defended his course opon the compromise meas- 
ures, and also on varions party questions. 

Mr. Foote replied with great severity to the personal 
insinuations made by Mr. Houston, and insinuated that 
Houston was intriguing for the Free Soil and Secession 
votes for the Presidency. He charged Mr. Houston 
with being a traitor to the South, and a demagogue. 

Mr. Houston rejomed, and denied that he had wspiva 
tions for the Presidency, and disavowed all intrigues or 
secret correspondence. He intimated that Mr. Foote 
Was mapufactyring a Platforgs to suit the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Hale was about moving to lay the whole subject 
on the table, but several wishing to speak, he forbore, 
after indulging in some pleasantries at Mr.-Pouote’s ex- 
rense. 

Mr. Clemens obtained the fluor, whereupon the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

Hovusr. The House met at 12 o’clock, and after 
the usual opening business, Mr. Daniell of N.C., re- 
ported a resolution to continue in employment the 
extra Clerks to compile a digest of claims. Adopted, 

Mr. Garter moved « suspension of the rules for a 
resolution that a committee of five be appoiuted to ing 
troduce Kossuth to the House on his arrival. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee, asked for yeas and nays— 
motion lost, 111 to 58. 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill for the relief of holders 
of bounty land warrants issued under the act of Sept. 
28, 1850. 

The House then went into committee of the whole. 

The resolution making Land warrants assignable was 
taken up. Several amendments were offered and debat- 
ed, without any decision. 


es 


Turspay, Dee. 23. 
Senate. The Chair presente! a communication re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Navy, laying before the 
Senate all levers received hy the departarend concern. 





ent law, but to prevent its repeal. 


that the ladies have become awake to their own 
interest, and resolved to assert their own rights ; 
and may they persevere till that day shall dawn 
upon our country and the world, when none of 
her sex shall be bound by Hymen’s chains in a 
dangeon of misery, there to look upon her off- 
spring with fearful foreboding, lest they too, shall 
be doomed to fill a like prison, or become the de- 
mon who shall one day haunt her declining 
years, and chain some lovely one of her sex in 
perpetual torment, and ultimately fill adrunkard’s 
grave. 

Resolved, That the ladies have the power of 
preventing every young man from drinking intox- 
icating liquors. The question is, will they do it? 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves not to vote 
for any man for representative, unless he is known 
to be in favor of sustaining the present Liquor 
Law of Maine. 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the tidings 
from our sister States; and while we feel a just 
pride in the applause which our Maine Liquor 
Law has received, may we not hope that the 
monster Alcohol is telegraphed, and about to be 
arrested in other parts of our Union. 

By Capt. Covet, or Jay. Resolved, That it 


t+ thee dusy vf soUpeTaNCe® mon te cuctwin, UY 
subscribing and paying for, the Temperance 
Journals of the day. 

By D. C. Merritt, Ese. Resolved, That we 
believe it the duty of the several towns in this 
State, to appoint an agent, and furnish the liquor 
for the agent according to law. 

Resolved, that the present position of the tem- 
perance cause, in this State, demands the organ- 


this Village. 

By Mr. Watson. Resolved, That we thank 
God for the Liquor Law, passed by the last Leg- 
islature of Maine ; and as moral beings we are 
bound to use our best endeavors to enforce it. 

By Capt. Coven. Resolved, That the thanks 
of this meeting be tendered to the President and 
Secretaries for their services this day. 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of this meeting 
be requested to furnish a copy of its doings, 
signed by the President, to the pubiishers of the 
Chronicle, Maine Farmer, and Maine Temperance 
Watchman. 

Voted, To adjourn to meet at Phillips when 
notified. 

Notwithstanding both days of the meeting were 
exceedingly unfavorable, both as to the weather 
and traveling, yet the large and respectable dele- 
gation from Phillips, and several from Wilton 
and other places, showed conclusively that no 
ordinary interest is felt on the subject of temper- 


ance in Franklin County. 
L. Perkins, President. 
J. Titcoms, Seerétary. 


Panorama or Cauirornia. The exhibition of 
Marvin’s Panorama of California will commence 
at Winthrop Hall, in this city, on Saturday next. 
On that afiernoon the schools will be admitted at 
half price. On Saturday evening it will be ex- 
hibited to all who wish to witness it; and on 
Monday evening it will again be open. It is said 
to be a very interesting representation of a coun- 
try that every body hears of, and is well worth 
seeing. 





Fire 1s Puimaperpuia. A destructive fire 
broke out in Hart’s building, corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut -street, Philadelphia, early on Satur- 
day morning last. The flames spread with great 
rapidity, destroying the entire building, together 
with several Book and Music stores, and Parker's 
restaurant in the basement. The flames spread 
to the Shakspeare building, on the opposite side 
of Sixth street, and adjoining Chestnut street 
Theatré, which was also entirely destroyed, as 
was also Brown's Hotel, and Hart’s building ad- 
joining on Chestnut street. About three o'clock, 
the walls of Hart’s building fell into the street, 
instantly killing two coloredjmen and severely in- 
juring several firemen and police. There is also 
reason to fear that several other persons were 
killed, as the streets were crowded at the time 
the walls fell. The entire block on the west 
side of South street, from Chestnut to Carpenter 
street, is a heap of ruins. Besides the buildings 
above named, Johnson’s law book store, and 
several other valuable stores on each side of 
Chestnut street, are entirely burnt out. ‘Sevearl 
other buildings on both sides of Sixth street are — 
much damaged. The loss is roughly estimated 
at $200,000. The heaviest losses fall apon Dr. 
Schenck, whose establishment was entirely de- 
stroved, T. & T. W. Johnson, law booksellers, 
whose loss in stereotype plates and other materials 
is estimated at $40,000, H. Blaketon, Getz & 
Buck, booksellers, J. W. Moore, bookseller, and 
the owners of several music, periodical and other 
stores on Sixth Street—all of which were entire- 
ly destroyed, with their contents. 








Farat Accipent From icy Sipewatxs. We 
learn by a telegraphic despatch from the New- 
buryport Union, that this morning Col. Abraham 
Williams, aged 65, for many years a leading 
merchant, slipped upon the ice on State street, 
striking heavily upon the back of his head. 
He was carried to the druggist store of W. W. 
Caldwell, close by, and in five minutes died. 
Mr. Williams has three sons in this city, one of 
whom is in business here as a flour merchant. 





Resolved, That it is a source of satisfaction | tee. 


ization of a Temperance Watchmen’s Club in| 


ing flogging in the navy—referved to the Naval commit- 

Mr. Mallory imtrodaced a resolution of inquiry into the 
| expediency of establishing a naval depot at Key West. 
| Adopted. ; ; 

Mr. Stockton presented a memorial complaining of 
the unjust rejection of certain claims by the late Board 
of Commissioners on Mexican claims, and praying for 

the establishment of a tribunal to review their de- 
lcisions. Referred to the Committee ou Foreign Rela- 
| tions. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
| oat order, being Mr. Foote’s cowpromise reaolu- 
| tion. 

Mr. Clemens of Alabama having the floor, gave way 
| to Mr, Cass, who spoke at some length, supporting the 
lresolution. He considered the compromise measures a 

wise and patriotic settlement, and asserted that the 
passage of the resolution would be of great benefit to 
the country. He was followed by Mr. Clemens, im fa- 
| vor of the resolution. 
| Mr. Douglass next defended his course upon the 
| compromise measures, and said that be had voted for 
| all of them except the fugitive slave bill, and he did not 
dodge that, private business having compelled him to be 
absent. He doubted very much the wisdom of intro- 
| ducing the present reaolution, and said the trugspolicy 
was to remain silent until the compromise resolution 
was attacked, and then to vindicate the propriety of the 
measure by their votes. On his motion the subject was 
postponed until the first Monday in January. _ 
| The Senate then went mto executive session, and 
| shortly after adjourned to Tuesday next, December 
30th. 

Hovsr. The House, after the opening business, 
went immediately into a committee of the whole, and 
| took up the bill making bounty land warrants assigna- 
ble. 


{Dew bi wee Gually ordered to be engrossed, by 80 to 
169. The vote was subsequently reconsidered. 

Mr. Dunham moved its reference to a committee of 
five—carried. 

The Speaker presented a communication from the 
President upon the Thrasher correspomdence; also a 
message, stating that no information of a treaty between 
England, France and Spain, relative to Cuba, had been 
received, 

Mr. Brooks moved that the matter be referred to the 
committee on foreign affairs, with instructions to ex- 
| amine into the laws of domicile in Cuba, and see if they 
| were proper matters for negotiation and treaty. He said 
that he would at a proper time explain his reasons, and 
show how harshly the laws operated upon American cit- 
izens. The motion was carried. 

The Howse then, on motion, adjourned till Monday 
next, Dec. 29th. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON PARTLY DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE!! 

A telegraphic dispatch was received here on 
Wednesday noon, 24th ult., announcing that the 
Capitol at Washington was burning, it havirg 
taken fire about sunrise that morning. It caught 
in or near the library from a defective flue or gas 
pipe, and that wing of the building was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

A twenty-seven inch wall between the wing 
and the main building, prevented the total de- 
struction of the whole building. 

The weather was intensely culd, which prevent- 
ed the engines from workiog to much advantage, 
ard this, added to the scarcity of water, rendered 
the labors of the firemen almost of non-effect. 

The President, members of the Cabinet, and 
other distinguished men were on the ground 
nearly the whole time of the conflagration, and 
many of them rendered efficient aid by their ex- 
ertions. 

The roof fell in at half pasteleven. The Sen- 
ate Chamber, House of Representatives, and 
Supreme Court room remain undisturbed. All 
the valuable papers were removed from the Sen- 
ate Chamber, but have since been replaced.— 
Seven engines were engaged ia playing upon the 
flames. About adozen watchmen were stationed 
about the buildings, and it is thought that had 
they attended to their duties, the fire might have 
been put out before serious damage was done.— 
The marines stationed at Washiogton Were on 
the spot by order of the government. 

The external appearance of the building is un- 
hanged, save the blackened windows of the 
hens Portico. Among the few articles saved 
from the flames is the original Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

We copy the following from the Boston Trav- 
eller of Friday :—The destruction of the Con- 
gressional Library by the fire of Wednesday 
morning, appears to have been complete. The 
beautiful room, with its valuable contents and nu- 
merous attractions, is a shapeless mass of smoky 
ruins. The whole of Jefferson's library, one of 
the most splendid collections in the country, was 
consumed, not a single book, it is said, escaping. 
About 40,000 volumes have been burned ; 20,000 
being in an adjoining room, and including the 
law library, were saved. The marble busts of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lafayette, Taylor, and 
others, the portraits of several ex-Presidents, va- 
rious old paintings, a number of splendid cases— 
one of them containing 1200 bronze medals—to- 
gether with all the magnificent works of art in 
the cases, were destroyed. ; 
The estimated value of books destroyed, which 
it is thought can be replaced, is $250,000, and the 
damage to the building is estimated at $10,000. 
And all this loss notwithstanding there were a 
dozen watchmen in the building, whose duty it 
was to have guarded against such a catastrophe. 
There seems not to have been any provision in 
the way of fire apparatus, tanks, &c., for such 
an occurrence. 





«« Englishmen, if they will, really and in earn- 
est, give a thought to the future of Italy, must 
learn to pronounce not only without shuddering, 
but even with some degree of faith and hope, the 
word ‘ Republic.’ And this is rapidly coming to 
pass. Hundreds of our most eminent men, who, 
a few years ago, would not have named a repub- 
lic with patience, and who even now would re- 
sent, in the strongest manner, as sheer inpuaerre 
nd disorderl dantry, any attempt to ra 

sapeblions seeterenty in England, have become 
convinced, and daily and openly declare in their 
conversations on the subject, not only that a “a 
public is the only solution possible for Italy, em 
that the hour is not greatly te be deprecated —_ 
all the thrones on the continent will have * w 
themselves beivre the blast of a republican hurri- 
cane.” [ London Quarterly Review. 
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_ Written for the Maine Farmer. 
A POEM FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
BY SARAH 8S. MOWER. 


In deep amazement, here I stand, 





Midst multitades on every hand. 

I gaze upon the mighty throng, 

Till my rapt senses melt in song. 

What grand design, what briltiant #** 
Attraet the natious free par 

The sons of induerry and £017, il 
From different climes, from different soil, 
Far o’er the seas, from distant lands, 
Present the labors of their hands, 
Genius and art their works bave brought— 
The fruit of deep and searching thought. 
Rulers, and kings, and princes, too, 

Are here, the grand display to view. 
‘Though different nations here coupete, 
Behold! on friendly terms they meet— 
With good this enterprise is fraught— 
Wisdom the prize that all have sought. 
May every nation win the gem, 

And wear it ia her diadem. 

May this grand exhibition be 

Like silken cords, thrown o’er the sea, 
Which will in close connection bind 
‘The hearts and interests of mankind. 
Of may this flag of truce, unrolled, 
Beur love inscribed on every fold; 

And, henceforth, may it never cease 
"To wave above a world at peace. 
Many are ranning to and fro— 
Knowledge and wisdom, how they grow! 
Soon to our vision will unfold 

"That day, by prophets long foretold, 
When bloody swords to ploughshares beat, 
Will till the soil Leneath our feet; 

When famine, plagues and wars shall cease, 
And all the nations dwell in peace. 
Behold the morning star arise, 

Tis glimmering in the eastern skies, 
We see it beaming from afar— 
O! °tis a bright, resplendent star! 

Soon will the bright, millennial sun, 
Arise on earth, its course to ran; 

Then will its pare, celestial light, 
Dispel the shades of error’s night. 
From east to west, from pole to pole, 
Where lightnings flash and thunders roll, 
Or, where the bright borealis streams, 
Till earth another Eden seems ; 

And no dark spot can here be found, 
Where sin and ignorance abound, 

But every creature on the sod 

Will love mankind and honor God. 


Por the Maine Farmer. 
TEE ROSE AND THE MAID. 
BY HANNAH S. ABBOTT. 








IT saw a fresh rose on a calin summer’s morn, 
O’ershadowed with leaves she sat by a thorn, 
Her charms half excluded from sight; 
And as I beheld her, concealed in her bower, 
Her robes filled with dew-drops, methought ia that flower 
What beauty and sweetness unite. 


I viewed the fair primrose, in glory arrayed, 
The same I compared with an innocent maid, 
While youth lends her beauty and bloom: 
The rose soon must drop her sweet leaves on the ground, 
The rade gales of summer will waft them around, 
And the maid shall decay in the tomb, 


Since time, things are transient and fleeting as air,— 
I ask you, young ladies, for life to prepare, 
Seek first for the pearl of great price: 
That, with your good morals, will gain you a name, 
The remembrance of which will like odor’ remaiu, 
Whea ye shall have bloomed in the skies. 








Che Story 


WHAT SMALL HANDS MAY DO. 
A PRIZE ARTICLE. 
BY MRS §.S. A. 


== 


Emily Fanning and Lucy Dale lived opposite 
each other in the same street, in the Jittle village of 
Elmingion in Massachusetts. Emily lived ina 
pretty white hoise, with blinds, and a little 
court-yard in front, filled with lilac and syringa 
and rose bushes. There was a row of thrifty 
young trees W8fure the house; and on the sunny 
vide was a garden surrounded by a white paling, 
and filled in summer with long beds of vegeta- 
bles, except the borders of the walks, which, 
from early Spring till late in the Autumn, pre- 
sented ashow of gay flowers. On the other side 
of the house was a long, low wing, with a sepa- 
rate door, and this was a store, for Emily's fa- 
ther was the store-keeper of the village. It was 
a neat, trim, pretty place, and Emily was the 
prettiest thing about it, neatly dressed as she 
always was, and as gay as a lark in doors and 
out. 

Emily was out of doorsa great deal. _She had 
a love of flowers, which was almost a passion; 
and, as her mother kept a good servant and had 
but a small family, Emily had plenty of time al- 
lowed her to work in her garden; and it was she 
who arranged the flower borders with so much 
taste, and kept them in such beautiful order. 
From the first appearance of jonquils and daffo- 
dils and snowdrops till the last of the amaranths 
aud marigolds and china asters, no day ever saw 
the small china vases on the mantel in the parlor, 
or the glass goblet by the side of her father’s plate 
on the breakfast table, without its pretty bouquet 
of flowers. It was a pleasure to gather them, 
but a still greater pleasure, if possible, to culti- 
vate them. How quickly she cleared the break- 
fast table, washed the cups and saucers, and put 
every thing in its place, that she might snatch 
her sun bonnet and run to her flowers! How 
willingly in a dry time would she coax Nancy to 
fill an immense tub with water, that it might 
stand in the sun and be ready when she came 
at evening, with her brown gloves and nice 
green painted watering pot, to revive her 
drooping favorites with a shower of the precious 
liquid! 

‘One dny,-afver she hud finished transplanting © 
bed of double pinks, she sat down upon a rustic 
chair which her father had made and placed un- 
der a cherry-tree ia one corner of the garden, to 
cvol and rest herself. She looked d¥er to Mr. 
Dale’s. She saw Lucy going in and out. First 
it was for a pail of water, then for an armful of 
wood, and after that for a basket of potatoes. 
Emily had a kind, good heart. Her mother was 
a cheerful, pious woman, and she had taught her 
daughter, both by precept and example, to fullow 

the Golden Rule. ‘How sorry I am for Luey 
Dale,” thought Emily. “She is always neat 
and clean. Nancy says ‘dirt won't stick to 
her;’ but how poor her clothes are, and how 
hard she has to work, and how little time she 
gets to go to school or to cultivate flowers! And 
it is a shame, too; for she is so quick at every 
thing, and she loves whatever is nice and beauti- 
ful so much. Aad then that old weather-stained 
house, and that broken fence, and those sprawl- 
ing bushes, and that lazy father who is the 
eause of it all. Now she takes her seat by 
that little garret window. I wonder What she 
does there with every leisure moment she can 
get!” 

+ Let us step over to Mr. Dale’s and see. Mrs. 
Dale was at work in the kitchen, as she generally 

. was; for, having a husband and six children, and 
not being able to keep any help, the wants of her 
. family kept her busy from morning till night. 

She was a thrifty farmer's daughter; anda pay, 

blooming girl she was at the time of her marriage 

with William Dale, the carpenter, the best dap- 


cer, the best singer, and the best story teller! 


in the village. Light hearted and happy shé 
» was at the time, and very ambitious about her 





house and her person; but year by year she had 


wide 


had been growing bater, till at the end of fifteen 
years, the time at which we see her, 


sad, dispirited woman, ‘an ope to the 
fort, and looking forward w fourteen years 
future. Her comfort, fur she was a 
old, wee 2G affectionate child, who did all 
aeeesoutd to lighten her mother’s burthens; and 


yet it was a grief to the mother's heart to see her 
growing up with so few advantages and pleasures 


as the poor girl enjoyed. And why was all this 
unhappiness, all this discomfort in the family of 
an active, healthy man, still in the prime of life, 
with a good trade and a fair field fur labor? 
Alas! his talent for pleasing, joined to an inordi- 
nate love of amusement, had been his bane. 
Wherever there was any public spectacle, any 
horse racing, any military parade, any gathering 
of the idle for any purpose, in his own or the 
neighboring towns, there Dale was sure to be, 
making merriment for the surrounding crowd, 
and forgetting home, wife, and children, in the 
enjoyment of the present time. 

The more he indulged in this kind of excite- 
ment the more reckless he became; the simple 
pleasures of home lost their relish to him. He 
spent scarcely one-half of his time at work ; and 
the money he earned, instead of being applied to 
make his family comfortable, was spent in gam- 
bling, betting in a small way, and drinking. 
Not that William Dale wasa drunkard. No; 
he drank merely for excitement, and to raise his 
spirits. Nor was he entirely dead to tender feel- 
ings and a laudable ambition. It would seem, at 
times, as if he really wished to make his wife 
comfortable and his family respectable; but his 
place had become so poor and out of order, he 
was so much behind-hand with the world, he 
saw such hopeless discomfort about him at 
home, and moreover had become so much accus- 
tomed to the indulgence of his darling pleasures, 
that he never could summon resolution to make 
that decided change in his habits, which was the 
only thing that could save him. Sensible of his 
disgraceful weakness, he became, when at home, 
sullen, cross, and irritable, and complained of 
the want of comfort in his house, as if he were 
not the cause of it all. 

It was afternoon, and Lucy was sitting in the 
window of her little garret room, while the baby 
of whom she had charge was creeping about 
the floor and amusing herself with a ratile, when 
a gentle knock came to the door of her chamber. 
“May I come in, Lucy?”’ said Emily Fanning. 


Lucy loved and admired Emily, but she was | 


sensible of the disparity in their circumstances ; 
and this, together with being surprised at her 
work, caused her an almost painful embarrass- 
ment. Emily played with the baby, and rattled 
away gaily for a while, but still Lacy was ill at 
ease. ‘* This will never do,” thought Emily; 
‘**T see that Lucy is about something which she 
wishes to conceal; but she shall make me her 


some white and red. 


strips of white for you.”’ 
offer as frankly as it was made; and glad enough 
she was to get these pretty colors. Old Mrs. 





confidant before I leave the room. I am deter- 
mined upon that—yet how shall I set about it?” 


**Yes,’’ said Emily, ‘I should think there was 


enough to tnake half a dozen carpets; but you 


have no bright, gay colors. You ought to have 
I have seen a rag carpet 
made almost as handsome as the best ingrain.”’ 

**Yes,”’ said Lucy, rather sorrowfully; ‘but I 
must take what I can get.”’ 

** And I know what you can get,” said Emily. 
‘Mother told me only yesterday, that I might 
give my two last winter scarlet frocks, which are 
almost worn out and are too small fur me, with 
my old blue merino cloak, to whomsoever I chose; 
and I choose to give them to you, and into your 
carpet they shall go. And don’t you remember, 
Lucy, how we used to amuse ourselves with look- 
ing over the paper rags in the loft of papa’s store, 
and how he let us take away whatever we liked ! 
I shall do it again, and pick out some nice, long 
Lucy accepted Emily's 


Potter had told her, when she privately conzulted 
her about the weaving, that if she only had some 


gay colors she could weave in pretty little figures, 


which wonld make it look as handsome as a real 


boughten carpet. 


“But how are you to pay for the warp and 
weaving?’’ inquired Emily ; ‘‘and how are you 


to get it made and put down without your father 


and mother knowing it?’’ Lucy said she had it 
all planned out, and that she would tell her one 
of these days. 

How differently Lucy felt when Emily left 
her! What help there is to the poor, forlorn 
heart, in the kind, encouraging words of a friend ! 
Lucy raised her thoughts thankfully to the giver 
of every blessing, and felt strengthened to meet 
the inevitable ills of her situation. 

And her young heart had need of all the strength 
she could gain, both from pietyeand sympathy.— 
A day or two after this, she had been working 
with all her might to make up her scarlet balls, 
when, on leaving her garret room to gu and help 
her mother prepare supper, she heard the harsh, 
impatient tones of her father’s voice, and she 
knew what a sad, uacomfortable scene was be- 
fore her. Her father was storming because sup- 
per was not on the table, though it was half an 
hour before the usual time ; but he was going to 
spend the evening at the quarters of a travelling 
circus, and as he had only money enough to pay 
for his entrance ticket and the two or three bow]s 
of punch which he knew he should want, he 
must have his supper before leaving home. Lu- 
cy fuund her mother weeping, her little brother, 
who had the fever and ague, shivering in the 
chimney corner, and her father, with a red face 
and an angry look, devouring some bread and 
meat which he had hastily set upon the bare ta- 
ble. 

**You lazy little thing !"’ said her father to her, 
‘‘why are you not here when I want you! Pat 
down that big boy, and get me a glass of cider, 


It is not always easy, even for those who are , quick!” 


well acquainted with the world, to unlock the 
heart of a proud and reserved person. 


Lucy was | room. 


Lucy took the pitcher and went to the store- 
The barrel was almost empty and the ci- 


not without pride, and she certainly felt at this | der ran slowly. She had time to see how bare 


moment very little inclined to be communicative. 
She had just been employing herself very un- 
wisely, and quite unsatisfactorily, in making com- 
parisons between Emily’s condition and her own. 
Let us see how Emily managed it. She drew 
achair close to Lucy’s, and after sitting a minute 
or two, she said, ‘‘Do you remember, Lucy, 
when we were both young, that is about eight 

» what nice times we used to have play- 
ing together, see-sawing under the great maple, 
and trundling our hoops on the Green !”* 

Lucy. ‘Yes, I remember it very well.” 

Emily. ‘And do you remember the day we 
were both christened by good old Mr. Amhert,— 
how, as he passed us as he came down the church 
steps, he saidto us, ‘Little children love one 
another !”’ 

Lucy. ‘O yes! I remember that, too.” 

Emily. ‘And do you remember how we used 
to go ‘double-hop’ with our arms around each 
other’s waists; and how we used to read little 
stories, looking over the same book and leaning 
on each other’s shoulders; and how we promised 
always to be friends, and tel/l each other every- 
thing?” - 

Lucy, (almost inarticulately.) ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Emily. **And now, when we are getting to be 
large girls, and might be real friends and do each 
other good, we are growing almost strangers. 
You scarcely ever come into my garden, and you 
do not tell me any of your little plans and achieve- 
ments as you used to do.”’ 

Lucy. “Emily, there is a greater difference 
between us now than there used to be. I have 
heard my mother say, that when she and your 
mother came here to live in Elmington, they 
were equally well off, and equally respectable. 
Now, you are a rich man’s daughter, and I ama 
poor man’s child. You can dress handsomely, 
and have your own time to do what you please, 
I must dress poorly, and I must work and sew to 
help my mother.”’ 

Emily. “But, Lucy, is not a good friend a 
good thing? Our mothers loved each other, and 
they do still; at least, I know that my mother 
loves yours. And I love you, Emily. You are 
a good, true-hearted girl, and Miss Patten says 
you are as bright and know as much as any girl 
in the village, though you do not go to school all 
the time.” 

Lucy was quite overcome. She threw her 
arms round Emily’s neck, and kissed her; and then 
she wept in a passion of tears till she had wetted 
her handkerchief through and through. ‘I am 
not often such a foolish girl,’ said she, at length; 
“it is not for myself I weep; butO, Emily! when 
I see my mother working herself to death, and 


‘my little brothers and sisters with old clothes and 


without schooling, and our place, which was so 
pretty since I can remember, growing poorer and 
poorer, and my father —— O Emily !’’ and she 
wept again. 

‘Well, take a good ery, Lucy, it will do you 
good ; and then tell me what you are doiug with 
these great balls.” 

Lucy did take a good cry, and it did her good. 
When she finally raised her head and wiped oif 
the last tears, there was a cheerful and hopeful 
expression on her countenacne, very different from 
that which it wore on Lucy's entrance. ‘‘ Nothing 
like tears to wash away bad feelings,’’ said 
Emily. ‘I know that well, by experience.’ 

“The countenance of a friend maketh one’s 
face to shine,”’ said Lucy. 

‘*Well, now tell me about these balls.’’ 

So Lucy communicated to Emily a great pro- 
ject she had formed, which was no Jess than the 
making of a carpet for the front room which was 
their parlor. Her father had often said he should 
so love to sit there of an evening if the floor had 
acarpet on it, but that he could not bear*the 
grating of a sanded floor. 

**And you, Lucy, you, a girl of fourteen years 
old, have undertaken to make a carpet, without 
your mother’s knowing it, too; and without any 
time-or any thing to make it of, that I can see!” 

‘<W hat put me in mind of it,” said Lucy, ‘‘was 
an old great coat which a pedlar gave me, one 
‘warth day last summer, because he said it was 
too heavy for him to carry. It was an immense 
thing with capes and lining, and made twelve large 
balls. Since then, I have gathered up every rag 
whieh has been thrown aside, until now, I think I 
have almost enough ; don’t you!” and she raised 


‘strength, and-strength was given her. 





the place was. A ham bone hung ona nail, a 
piece of skinny pork lay on a broken platter, a 
few lean tallow candles hung fron a hook; and 
these were the stores ofa place which, within 
her recollection, had been kept filled with nice 
and comfortable things. ‘‘Oh,’’ whispered the 
poor girl, ‘‘how happy I should be if I could in- 
fluence my father! Who knows but I may if I 
try !’’ and she raised an earnest wish for assist- 
ance to her Father in heaven. 


As she returned hastily to the kitchen, she 
stumbled and fell; the piteher was broken ana 


the cider spilled. ‘The angry father called her a 
careless brat, and, for the first time in his life, 
struck her a violent blow. For an instant pride, 
anger, shame, and a sense of cruel injustice, 
rushed in a tide over the poor girl’s heart. It 
was her moment of trial, but she had asked for 
She 
quelled her passion, and looked up into her father's 
face with a beseeching smile of Jove and pity.— 
“I am sorry, father,’’ she said gently, ‘1 will 
be more careful in future. Let me brush your 
coat and hat before you go.’’ And she brushed 
his coat and hat, and tied on a clean neck-cloth, 
and bade him a kind ‘‘good night,”’ as he went 
out at the door. 

‘*What a brute I am,’’ murmured Dale to 
himself, as he walked up the street, ‘‘to treat 
such a child in such a manner, What are we 
all coming to!’? And so strongly did the piteous 
smile, the struggles of love and grief in Lucy’s 
face, haunt him, that for a moment he forgot the 
circus. He turned into a field and sat himself 
down under a haystack to think. 

While sitting there, several parties of men 
and boys straggled along towards the circus teut, 
Presently he heard one say to another, “Have 
you got any money, Bill?” 

“No,” replied the other, ‘but Dale will be 
there, and he always has enough to treat. He's 
a generous good natured fellow.” 

**Generous, good natured! do you call him ?”’ 
said the first speaker. ‘‘T'o spend his money in 
drinking with Tom, Dick and Harry, while his 
children are ragged and hungry at home!”’ 

«* Tis a kind of dévil’s good nature, after all,” 
replied the other; ‘‘but we ought not to find 
fault with it; we get the drink and the fun, and 
save our money.” 

Dale recognized in these speakers the voices of 
two of his warmest friends and most ardent ad- 
mirers. He looked up at the stars, and thought 
and thought. 

-Meanwhile Lucy and her mother sat down to 
their poor supper. Never had Mrs. Dale felt so 
utterly discouraged. She ate in silence, every 


n6W and then wiping away vhe tears. Lucy 


helped her little brothers and sisters, talking 
kindly to them, and after supper she put them to 
bed. She wrapped the little sick boy in blan- 
kets, and gave him some catnip tea; and when 
she had kissed him he said his head felt better, 
and he thought he should sleep. Then she re- 
turned to the kitchen, and sat down to darn her 
father’s stockings. After working awhile, she 
looked up and said, ‘‘Mother, when are you and 
father going to make that visit to Uncle John’s 
that you have been talking about for two years 
past ?”’ , 

‘Visit, child ! how can we make a visit to your 
Uncle John’s? We have no money to go with. 
I have nothing decent to wear; they would be 
ashamed of me. I should not enjoy a visit te my 
brother and sister as I used to do when we were 
in better circumstances. Besides your father 
won’t go.”’ 

‘Perhaps he will go, dear mother. You 
know father thinks more of Uncle John than any- 
body, and who knows what good he may get? 
And it would do you so much good! And you 
could take the baby and little Johnny. It would 
be sure to break Johnny’s chills; the Doctor 
said a change of air would do it. And I can 
mend your muslin de laine to-morrow, and put 
your things in order. And you need not be un- 
easy about us, we shall want so little while you 
are gone ; and Willie and I can manage together 
nicely.” 

“It is tempting,” said the sorrowful mother ; 
“but I should feel so badly to come back again 
to our poor home and my poor children, after the 
comfort and respectability of my brother’s house.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t think of that. Only go, 








and persuade father to go; yon don’t know 
what good may come of it.” . 

Her mother shook her head, but Lucy went to 
bed with a gleam of hope in her heart, and her 
thoughts full of great designs. 

She was called early the next morning to as- 
sist in getting ready for the journey. Her fath- 
er had made no objection, but at once consented 
to go. He was unusually grave and thoughtful 
the whole day. His eyes followed Lucy where- 
ever she moved, and twice he called her to him, 
as if he had something particular to say to her ; 
but when she came he merely stroked her head, 
kissed her and sent her away again. It seemed 
that he was either ashamed or afraid to say what 
he wished. THe stayed at home in the evening, 
and on the second day, Lucy had the pleasure of 
seeing them all confortably equipped and started 
on their journey, 

As soon as they were fairly out of sight Lucy 
shut the door, and called her brothers, Willie 
and Eben, and her little sisterto her side. ‘*Now 
children,” she said, ‘‘father has left me two dol- 
lars to buy meat and bread with, and they are to 
be away fora week, I want to give father and 
mother a surprise when they come back. I 
want to see how nice and pleasant we can make 
the house and yard Jook. 1 want to see mother 
look happy, and father stay at home and work, 
don’t you !”’ 

**Oh, yes!” 

‘Are you willing to live on roasted potatoes 
and hasty pudding, and save this money to buy 
boards and nails and paint, to mend the fence!” 

Oh, yes,” said Wiilie ; “but you need not buy 
boards ; there are plenty in the barn, of just the 
right width, and I can nail them on, and white- 
wash them tov.’’ 

“That's a good bey, set about it then.” 

“Pil help,” said Eben; ‘‘set me about some- 
thing.” 

‘**And me too; me too, sister;’’ said little 
Mary. 

Lucy set the younger ones to gathering all 
the sticks, dried leaves, bones, and bits of Jeather 
that were scattered about, and piling them up in 
a heap in a corner of the garden. Then she 
ran down the street to Mrs. Potter to know what 
was the earliest minute that she could finish 
weaving her carpet. Mrs. Potter told her it 
would be done at the end of four days. ‘Just 
right! just right!’’ Next she put a huge ket- 
tle of water over the fire, and then'she sat down 
to write a letter. It ran thus: 

Exauncron, May 10, 18—. 

My pear, xinp Uncre Lurner: You recol- 
lect that five years ago, when I was a little girl 
of nine years old, I passed the month of April at 
your house, and that one stormy day you brought 
in a pair of twin lambs almost dead with the cold. 
I wrapped them in a blanket and nursed and fed 
them with warm milk, until they were quite 
well and strong. Then, dear Uncle, you said 
that the lambs might run and feed with your 
sheep, but that they should truly be mine, and 
that whenever I wanted them, or the money for 
them, I should have what they would bring.— 
You said if they died you would let me know ; 
but I never heard of their death, so I suppose 
they are living. Now, dear Uncle, I want this 
money, whatever it may be. Father and mother 
have gone on a visit to mother’s brother, and I 
want to pay for the weaving of a carpet, and to 
get it on the floor before their return. If I could 
pay for the weaving in any other way, I would 
not ask for the money, but I cannot. So, dear 
Uncle, if you can send it in a letter as soon as 
possible afier you receive this, you will truly 
oblige ‘ 

Your dutiful and affectionate neice, 

Lrcy Date. 
[CUNCLUSTIN NEAT WEEK-] 


ADAM’S FALL. 

Mr. White, the temperance lecturer, during 
his visit to Mobile last spring, told the following 
anecdote in one of his addresses, to illustrate the 
influence of a bad example in the formation of 
habits ruinous in their effects: — 


Adam, and Mary his wife, who lived in one of 
the old States, were very good members of the 
church, good sort of fulks any way, quite indus- 
trious and thriving in the world, and Mary thought 
a good deal of the minister, and the minister 
thought a good deal of a glass of good toddy. 

Whenever the minister called to make Mary a 
visit, which was pretty often, she contrived to 
have him a glass of toddy made, and the minister 
never refused the toddy. After awhile Adam 
got to following the minister's example to such 
an extent that he became a dronkard—drank up 
everything he had and all he could get. Mary 
and he became very poor in consequence of his 
following the minister’s example so closely ; but 
the good minister stil] continued his vists, and 
poor Mary still continued to give him the glass 
of toddy. One day he called in and told Mary 
he was going away fora week—should return 
on Friday—and handed her a book containing 
the catechism, and told her when he returned he 
should expect her to be able to answer some of 
the questions. Mary said yes, and put the book 
away carefully. But Mary, like a good many 
other church members, thought no more of her 
book until the very Friday when the good minis- 
ter was to return. ‘*Whatshall I do?” said she ; 
‘*the minister is to be here to-day, and I haven't 
Jooked in the book he gave me! How can I 
answer the questions!’ “T] can tell you,’’ said 
Adam. ‘Give mea quarter, and Jet me go over 
to Smith’s and get some good rum, and you can 
answer his questions with a glass of toddy.”’— 
Mary took the advice,—Adam took the quarter 
and a jug, and off be started. Afler getting his 
jug filled, ard on his way home, Adam concluded 
to taste the rum. One taste followed another, 
until _he stumbled ever.a vile of rocks, broke the 
jug and lost all the rum. But Adam managed 
to stagger home. 


As soon as he got into the house Mary inquired 
anxiously for the rum. Poor Adam managed to, 
stammer out that he ‘‘stumbled over a pile of 
rocks and broke the jug and Jost the rnm.”’ Ma- 
ry was in a fir—Adam drunk—the minister com- 
ing—the rum gone—and the questions unlearned. 
But here comes the minister! It wouldn’t do 
for the man of God to see Adam drunk, so she, 
for want of a better place to hide, sent him under 
the bed. By the time he was fairly under, in 
came the minister. Afier sitting a few moments 
he asked Mary if she thought she could answer 
the question, “chow did Adam fallt’’ Mary 
turned her head first one way and then Janother, 
and finally stammered out, ‘‘he fell over a pile of 
rocks”? Tt was now the minister’s turn to look 
blank ; but he ventured another question, ‘‘where 
did he hide himself afterthis fall?’’ Mary looked 
at the minister and then at the bed, but finally 
she out with it, “‘under the bed, sir! There Ad- 
am, you may come out, he knows all about it.”’ 
The good minister retired—not even waiting for 
his glass of toddy. 





Antiquarian. A Museum of the new kind 
has just been opened at Versailles, in a building 
adjoining the Trianon, for the exhibition of car- 
riages and harnesses of France, from remote peri- 
ods up to the present time, and also for those of 
the different nations of the Levant and Africa. 
Amongst the carriages exhibited are those used 
for the coronation of Charles X., and the baptism 
of the King of Rome. 


WHAT IS A YEAR? 
What isa year? Tis but a wave 
On life’s dark rolling stream, 
Which is so quickly gone that we 
Account it but a dream. 
Tis but a single earnest throb 
Of Time’s old iron heart, 
Which tireless now and strong as when 
It first with life did start. 


What is a year?) "Tis but a turn 
Of Time’s old brazen wheel— 
Or but a page upon the book 
Which death must shortly seal. 
’Tis but a step upon the road 
Which we must travel o’er; 
A few more steps and we shall walk 
Life’s weary road no more. 


What is a year?) *Tis but a breath 
From Time’s old nostrils blown, 

As rushing onward o’er the earth, 
We hear his weary moan. 

*T is like the bubble on the wave, - 
Or dew upon the lawn— 

As transieut as the mists of morn 
Beneath the summer sun. 

“What is a year? ’Tis but a type 
Of life’s oft changing scene ; 

Youth’s happy morn comes gaily on 
With hills and valleys green. 

Next Summer’s prime succeeds the Spring, 
Then Autumn with a tear; 

Then comes’ old Winter—death, and all 
Must find their level here. 





A CHILD'S MORNING PRA 


My Heavenly Father, thou canst see, 
Though night and darkness around me be; 
And kindly care thou lov’st to take 

Of little ones for Jesus’ sake. 

Now darkness thou hast driven away, 
And brought again the beauteous day ; 

As I this new day do begin, 

Help me, O Lord, to keep from sin! 
Father, hear my prayer to thee— 

For Jesus’ sake watch over me. 





THE SPIRIT OF DEVOTION. 

A spirit of devotion is one of the greatest 
blessings, and, by consequence, the want of it 
one of the greatest misfortunes which a Christian 
can experience. When it is present, it gives 
life to every act of worship which we perform ; 
it makes every such act interesting and comfort- 
able to ourselves. It is felt in our most retired 
moments, in our beds, our closets, our rides, our 
walks. It is stirred within us when we are as- 
sembled with our children and servants in family 
prayer. It leads us to church, to the congrega- 
tion of our fellow Christians there collected ; it 
accompanies us in our joint offices of religion in 
an especial manner; and it returns us to oir 
homes holier, and happier, and better ; and lastly, 
what enhances its value to every anxious Chris- 
tian, it affords to himself a proof that hia heart 
is right toward God; when it is followed by ab- 
stinence from sin, and endeavors after virtue, by 
avoiding evil and doing good, the proof and the 
satisfaction to be drawn from it are complete. 


EVENING. 

There are two periods in the life of man in 
which the evening hour is peculiarly interesting — 
in youth and in oldage. In youth, we love it for 
its mellow moonlight, its millions of stars, its 
thin, rich and shooting shades, its still serenity ; 
amid those who can commune with gur loves, or 
twine the wreaths of friendship, while there is 
none to bear us witness but the heavens and the 
spizits that hold their endless Sabbath there—or 
look into the deep bosom of creation, spread 


abroad like a canopy above us. and lank and listen 
till we can almost see and hear the wavings and 


melting songs of other worlds. To youth even- 
ing is delightful; it accords with the flow of his 
light spirits, the fervor of his fancy, and the sott- 
ness of his heart. Evening is, also, the delight 
of virtuous age ; it seems an emblem of the tran- 
quil close of busy life—serene, placid and mild, 
with the impress of its Creator stamped upon it, 
it spreads its quiet wings overthe grave, and 
seems to promise that all shall be peace beyond ir. 





Prorer Rvuies or Action. Goodness and 
virtue, united with wisdom and experience, give 
dignity aad character to human life. Knowledge, 
which is said to be the power, when guided by 
justice and reason, renders that progress of na- 
tions and individuals, safe and beneficent. He 
who makes the revealed will of God, an enlight- 
ened conscience, and a sound judgment, the rules 
of his action, will command the respect of his 
associates. If he does wrong, he will repair the 
injury; if he errs, he will correct the mistake; if 
he fails, he will be honest. He may be trusted, 
for he will deal justly. Ife may have neither a 
brilliant genius nora high station, but he will have 
firmness and integrity, and these are what gain 
the confidence of men. He who tries to dis- 


out of his relations to God and to society, has 

reached the noblest ends of all education, for he 

will be a sincere christian and a good citizen. 
[Rural New Yorker. 


Omyiscience or Farru. A distinguished 
preacher lately drew a fine parallel between the 
omniscience of God and the faith of the Chris- 
tian. He was speaking of the peace of mind 
that the Gospel gives, and remarked that one 
condition of that peace was absolute and unwa- 
vering confidence in God, in his character, his 
law, his government, and all his ways. ‘Every 
thing about us,”’ said he, ‘is clashing and whirl- 
ing in endless confusion. But to the mind of 
God there is no confusion, and this turmoil brings 
no disturbance. He sees the end from the be- 
ginning, and knows that all will issue in the 
highest good. His omniseience gives him an in- 
finite peace. Now faith is to the mind of the 
believer what omniscience is to the mind of God. 
It enters into God's view of the future; it looks 
to God in confidence; it sees from all things ur - 
der God a blessed result, and so it enters into all 
sublime repose.”’ 


There is a healing in the bitter cup. God 
takes away, or removes far from us, those we 
love, as hostages of our faith, (if I may so ex- 
press it;) and those who look forward to a re-un- 
ion in another world, where there will be no sep- 
aration,- and no mutability except what arises 
from perpetual progressiveness, the evening of 
life becomes more delightful than the morning, 
and the sunset offers brighter and lovelier visions 
than those which disappear before the strength of 
the day. Faith is that precious alchemy which 
changes grief into joy; or rather it is pure Eu- 
phrasy; which clears away the film from our mor- 
tal sight, and makes affliction appear what it 
really is a dispensation of mercy. 








Tue Memory or THE Deap. Itisan exquisite 
and beautiful thing in our nature, that, when the 
heart is touched and softened By some tranquil 
happiness or affectionate feeling, the memory of 
the dead comes over it most powerfully and irre- 
sistibly. It would almost seem as though our 
better thoughts and sympathies were charms, in 
virtue of which the soul is enabled to hold some 
vague and mysterious intercourse with the spirits 
of those whom we dearly loved in life. Alas, 
how often and how long may those patient angels 
hover above us, watching for the spell which is 
so seldom uttered and so soon forgotten! 





[Dickeris. 


charge with fidelity the manifold duties growing | 








HE subscriber having made large addi- 
tions to his Stock, now offers a com- 
»lete assortment of Rich & w Priced 
pocaienen: consisting of Sofas, Mahogan 
Rocking and Parlor Chairs; Mahogany Card, 
Dining, Centre, Extension and Work Tables; 
Bureaus, Common Tables of all kinds, Wash 
and Toilet Stands; French, Cottage and 
Common Bedsteats; Mahogany and Painted Sinks, Cane 
and Wood Seat Chairs, American Geese Feathers; — 
Cotton and Palmleaf Mattresses; Looking Glasses an 
Looking Glass Plates, Willow Carriages and Cracies, Bed 
CorJcs and Keys, Knife Trays, Hair Seating, Upton’s Extra 
Gine, Varnish, Bronze. Sand Paper, Castors, Veneers, &c. 

Also, a lurge stock of CROCKER Y,GLA88 and CHINA 
WARE of his own importation, direct from the Englieh 
Manufacturers, comprising all the new shapes and pat- 
terns, among which may be found the 

FLOWING MULBERRY WARE of new and beautiful 
patterns.—Dinner, Tea, Coflee and Toilet Sets; Pitchers, 
Bows, Mus, &c. 

WHITE IMPERIAL STONE WARE.—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets; Coffees, Pitchers, d&c., of superior quality. 

FLOWING BLUE WARE —VDinner, Tea, Coffee and 
Toilet Sets; Pitchers, Bowls, Mugs, &c. 

BLUE PRINTED WARE,—Dinner, Tea, and Toilet 
Sets; Coffees, Pitchers, Mugs, Bowls, &c. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH CHINA.—Yellow Stone, 
Dipt, Edged and C. C. Ware in all the usual variety. 

RICH CUT and PRESSED GLASS WARE.—Tum- 
blers, Lamps, Goblets, Lemenades, Saltx, Sugars, Creams, 
Bowls, Pitchers, Eutry Lamps and Lanterns. 

Britannia Tea and Coffee Pots, lvery Handled and Com- 
mon Knives and Forks, Tea Trays, Castors, Plated Spoons, 
Solar Lamps, &c. 

Purchasers are respectfully invited to examine this 
Stock, as all articles will be sold at the lowest prices. 

No. 4 Union Block, Water street, Auguata. 

Nov 5, 1851. Steop6t45 J. D. PIERCE. 


AVIS & MULLIKEN will pay CASII and the highest 
price for Slaughter Iides, at their store one door 
North of the Post Office, Augusta. 12 


i DRAIN TILE. 


HE subscriber can furnish TILES suitable for Draining 
Lands, Cellars, Sinks, Cisterns, &c. &c. The great 
importance of thorough Drainage is daily becoming more 
apparent. A Drain of these Tiles will Inst for ages, and 
yet ix not so expensive as a common plank or brick one. 
The public are invited to call aff see samples, at Maine 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Btore, Ne. 27 Market 
Square. WM. O. H. GWYNNETIH. 
Portiand, August, 1851. 6m33 


SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 
subscribers offer for sule the Homestead Farm ot 
the late JUDGE KINGSBERY; also several other 
Farms, together with a Jarge quantity of Wild Land suita- 
ble for setthng; a House and Out-buildings occupied as a 
Hotel; « Grist Mill and Saw Mill with a geod water pow- 
er, Store, &c. 
of Kingsbery, Piscataquis county) will be sold in Jots to 
suit purchasers and at such prices as to offer great induce 
ments to any who may wish to purchase for their own 
use or for speculation. Enquire of DANFORTH & 
WOODS at Gardiver, or of the subscribers at Damariscot- 
ta. SIMON HANDLEY, 
JOHN GLIDDEN. 
Damariscotta, October 15th, 1851. 42uf 


~s«¥R. WILLS’ LINIMENT, 


Prepared and Sold by him and his Agents and no othera- 
At 25 cents per bottle. 

T 18 FOUND TO BE THE BEST ARTICLE that has 

been offered to the public, to ease pain of all kinds; for 

Rheumatic Sprains, Swellings, Bruises, Numbness and 


HE 


in the Head; and Summer Complaint. It is warranted to 
take the fire out of Burns and Scalds. When applied to 
the head or body, take some inwardly before bathing. For 
Measles or Canker Rash, take it inwardly only. For Ery- 
sipelas, take itinwardly first and thoroughly bathe the 
part affected. For the Bilionus Colic, take a tenspooniul 
mixed with molasses and you will find ease in a short 
time. In all cases, take one teaspoonful for adults before 
bathing. 

Agents.—WILLS & LOMBARD, Augusta; W. 8. 
Wheeler, south Windsor; David Webb, North New Port- 
and; Daniel Witham Farmington Hill. wa 

Howard Mutual Health Association. 

OF PORTLAND, MAINE, 
Office, Corner of Exchange and Fore Streets; Entrance 
No. 177 Fore Street. 

HIS ASSOCIATION is constituted upon purely Mu- 

tux! and Philanthropic principles, with the lowest 
rates consistent with its security; dividing the profits 
equally among its members, and protecting them when 
disubled by disease or accident. 


which is money, it relieves the member whose arm is 
paralyzed by sickness, from the tears and anxieties which 
tend to depress his spirits and shorten his days, and diffuse 
joy and comfort throughout his family. 
The rates of annanl payment for members who draw 
for the Ist week's sickness, are as follows; 
$2 00 per year draws $2 00 per week. 
3 00 ™ 300 ™ 
400 = 4 00 
500 - 5 00 
6 00 ” 6 00 
7 00 ad 7 00 
8 00 “ 8 00 
25 per cent extra will be allowed to those who except 
the Ist week’s sickness 
Female Department.«---Table of Rates. 
Yearly pxyment tor females who draw for the first week 
of sickness. 
Paying $2 00 per year draws $2 00 per week. 
te 3 00 “ 3 oo “ 
“ 400 ° : 400 “ 
25 per cent extra will be allowed to those who except 
the first week’s sickness. 
Fractional parts of weeks excepted. No additions 
charge is made for members between the ages of 50 und 60 


$150 Admission Fee will be charged, in addition to the 
above, the first year, and must be paid atthe time of 
making the application; and the first year’s payment with- 
in thirty days. 

Officers.—S. 3. Huspanp, President; T. C. CrarK, 
Vice President and Actuary; L. Bourne, Secretary. and 
Treasurer; R. G. W. Exeuisu, M. D., Axam Physician. 

R. G. W. English, T. C. Clark, 3. 8. Hubbard, Finance 
Committee. 


Ayer, M. D., Boston; Rev. 8. Osgood, D. D., Springfield, 
Mass.; Hon. John P. Hale, N. H.; Hon. Franklin Pierce, 
N. 11; Hon. J. R. Giddings, Ohio; Hon. Horace Greeley, 
N. Y.; Hon. George Ashmun, Mass.; Hon. E. D. Bench, 
Mass.; Hon. Geo. T. Davis, Mass.; Geo. 8. Boutwell, Gov. 
of Mass.; Hon. Nathan Smilie, Vt.; Hon. Joseph Grinnell, 
Mass.; J. 5. Bailey, Bookseller; 8. H. Colesworthy, J. C. 
Weston, M. D., Porviand. 

LrAgents wanted to operate for this Association, in 
the New England States and Canadas. The best induce- 
ments offered. 6m 11-39 


DADD’S 

HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 

Physic Balls, Alterative Powders, Heave Powders, Urine 

Powders,Worm Powders, Distemper Powders, Liquid 
Blister, Healing Balsam, Horse Liniment, Mange 
Ointment, Hoof Ointment, Hair Ointment. 

HE Proprietors of the above Med- 

icines recommend the public to 

give them atrial. They have perform- 

ed some of the most extraordinary 

cures on record; many who have used 

them are rendy to testify to their cara- 





tive powers. 

Henry Clay, Hon. 

farming community. 
Dr. Dadd has spent several \ ears m the study of Veter 


Daniel Webster, and others of the 


self of the researches of Lietg, and other celebrated men 
who have contributed eo much towards a judicious treat 
ment of animals. 

These medicines have proved highly eMficaciousin caring 
al) diseases of 

Horses, Cows and Shee 

Forsparticulars, see Pamphlets, which furnish a list of 
the articles and describe the different diseases tor which 
they are adapted, and contain much valuable information 
* for farmers and owners of Horses and Cattle. These 
Pamphiets can be had gratis W& application to our Agents. 
For sale by Ditnincuam & Titcoms, and Cusuine & 
Back, Agents, Augusta. 


BATES & AUSTIN, Wholesale Druggists, 26 Merchant's 
Row, Boston. ly5l 
The World's Fair Prize Medal Churn. 
The Subscriber now offers to the Farmers of Maine, 
Davis’ Self-Adjusting Rotary Churn, 
j HICH took the SILVER MEDAL at the Great Ex- 
hibition at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, in 1850, and the Great 
Prize Medal at the WORLD'S FAIR m London, in 185), 
as being the best Churn among the great variety exhibited 
by persons from all the civilized nations on eurth. 
The principles and utility of this Churn bave been fully 
and thoronghly tested and approved by all who have tried 
it. In addition to its excellence for the common opera- 
tioMs of churning, it works the, butter with great facility, 
and ina very thorongh manner—taking from it, when 
properly attended, almost every particle of batier-milk. 
The salt muy be incorporated in a very even manner in 
the Churn, thas ooviating the necessity of touching the 
batter with the haade, oll af whieh ie dane with ense and 
mcility. The Charn is made or the best materials, ts cim 
ple in its construction, easily cleaned, and not liable to get 
out of repair, Rights for Towns or Counties will be dis- 
posed of on reasonable terms. For further particulars en- 
quire personally or by letter (post paid) to the subscriber, 
for the present, at the Maine Farmer Office. 
Nov, 24, 1851. 48f E. STANTON. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
Ru for HOME or CALIFORNIA RESIDENCE 
taken ut reasonable rates by the UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INS. CO. 
Apply to JOS. H. WILLIAMS, Augusta; B. SHAW, 
JR.. Gardiner; THOS. J. BURGESS, Winthrop; ©. K. 
MATHEWS, Waterville; ALFRED MARSHALL, China. 
TPSTEPHEN HAWES, of Augusta, is an authorized 
Travelling Agent for said Company. : 
Augusta, Aug. 12, 1é51. is15w33 
TOOLEN SACKS, fur Ladies and Misses, at 
October 22.43. W. J. KILBURN & COS. 


INDOW GLASS.—JOHN McARTHUR, Agent 








The above Property (situated in the town | 


Soreness of the Flesh; Lame Stomach, Bach or Side; Pain | 


a i 
Irs ADVANTAGES.—It provides tor the loxs of time, | 


References.—E x Gov. Geo. N. Briggs, Mass.; Jas | 


Among the testimonials are those of Hon, | 


inary practice in London and Edinbero’, and availed him | 


Prepared by G. H. DADD, M. D., and forsale by REED, | 


ARE YOU INSURED? 


HE subscriber is prepared to receive Applications for 
Fire, Life, Health, and Live Stock Insurance iu safe 
and economical companies. 

Risks taken in the United @tates Insurance Company, 
without a preming note, at less rates than by any other 
Stock Company in New Englund. 

Ty Severn! judicions men wanted to act as Agents for 


the above companies. 
STEPHEN HAWES, Agent. 
a 


——_ 


Augusta, Oct. 13, 1851. 
BOUNTY LAND AND PENSIONS! 
5 Subscriber having opened an Office in Augusta, 
(at which he may be found every forenoon) offers his 
services to all Who tay desire them, in estubliehing their 
chim to PENSION and BOUNTY LANDS, and procuring 
their Land Warrants. 

He may be found afternoons and evenings at his Office 
in Hallowell, as heretofore. All communications address- 
ed to me, either at Augusta or Hallowell, postage paid, 
will be promptly attended to. 

Orrice: In Augusta, lower floor Stanley House—in 
Hallowell, at the Post Office. R. G. LINCOLN. 
June 24, 1851. 26 


THE NEW BOOK STORE, 
Merchant's Row, third Door Senth from 
} Bridge street, Augusta, Me. 
| IMONTON & GOWER Publishers and Wholesale and 

Retail Booksellers, have just opened the above Extub- 
lishment, where they will keep constantly on hand a large 
and valuable collection of SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL, 
STANDARD and MICRSELLANEOUS BOOKS, in the ve- 
rious departments of Science, Literature and Art. Their 
Stock of Miscellaneous Books is one of the largest and 
best on the river. 

School Books and Stationery. 

They would most respectfully call the attention of 
Country Merchants and others, wishing Books and Sta- 
tionery to sell again, to Their large and complete axsort- 
ment, which they offer at reduced prices. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS.—They publish several very 
Popular Subscription Books, and have just issued a work 
destined to exceed, in sale, any work of similar character 
ever pablished in this country. 

BOOK AGENTS will find it to their advantage to give 
them a call. 

FANCY GOODS, consisting in part of Gold and Silver 
Pencils, Gold Pens; Horn-back, Ivory and Dressing Combs; 
Pearl, Tortoise Shel) and Morocco Portmonnaics; Fancy 
Boxes of various kinds, together with a large and tresh 
stock of PAPER HANGINGS, Transparent Window 
Shades, &¢. All the above at reduced prices. 
SIMONTON & GOWER. 

49 





Augusta, Dec. 1, 1651. 


~ ARE YOU DRY? 
KIDDER, BROWN & CO., 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 
Patent Galvanized Chain Pamps er Water 
Elevators. 
E unhesitatingly recommend this article as the best 
and cheapest method of raising water from wells. 
It is very simple, durable, and unlikely to get out of order, 
will draw fast and easy, and is safe from treezing. We will 
put in operation the 
IMPROVED HYDRAULIC RAM, 
For raising a supply of water above the source or head. 
There is no mistake. We have put a large number in sue- 
| cersfnl operation, and know them, in the hands of a com- 
petent and thoreugh workman, to be as certain as the 
brooks are to ron down hill. 

A New Article tor Pipe—PURE BLOCK TIN—a per- 
fectly safe and incorraptible conduit for any water, beer, 
cider, &c.; nearly us cheap as Lead, and much better. Al- 
so, LEAD, TIN PLATED LEAD, and GLASS PIPE. 

Copper, Wood, and Iron Pamps; Hydraulic Engines, 
| Air Chambers, Force Pumps, Hydrants, &c , with Burn- 
jham & Son's Improved Pampe, of all lengths and sizes. 

Give us a call, on any work in our line, and We Can sat- 
| isfy you if yeu can be satisfied. 
| REFERENCES.—Asa Bradtord or John Cole, Turner; 
| Henry H. Hamlin, Livermore; Elbridge Poor & Brother, 
| Andover. KIDDER, BROWN & CO. 
| Turner, Me., March, 1851. 2 





| THE MIRACULOUS MEDICINE. 
\'WATTS’ NERVOUS ANTIDOTE, 
And Grand Restorative. 
The Medical Wonder of the Age, being the greatest 
discovery ever made in Medical Science. 
| 8 it is proved in every instance to be « SPECIFIC 
A REMEDY, for all heretofore deemed incurable dis- 
eases, Viz: —Apoplexy, Palsy, Neuralgia, linbecility, Par- 
lalysia, Hydrophobia, Tic Dolourenx, Rhenmatiem, St. 
| Vitus’ Dance, Lock-Jaw, Nervous Twitchings, Delirium 
Tremers, Convulsions, Cholera, Vertigo, Anafhrodisia, 
| Epilepsy, Spasms, Cramps, Gort, 
Will restore Manhood to its Pristine Vigor, even afier 
years of prostration, and the only known and certain cure 
for Jow spirits and mental debility. &1 per bottlh—89 
ladozen. Office 410 Greenwich Street, New York. 
| JAMES DINSMORE & SON, Genern) Agents for Maine, 
lta whom all orders should be addressed. ° 
AGENTS.—Ditiincuam & Titcomn, Augusta; C. P, 
Fessenden, Rockland; G. 1. Robinson, Thomaston; W. O. 
| Poor, Belfast; W. P. Burrell, Bearsport; Josiah Harmon, 
| Unity; O. W. & N. Washburn, Chinn; 1. H. Low & Co., 
Waterville; Dow & Nye, Kendall's Mills; Stanley & Brad- 
| turd, Winthop; Rowe & Reynolds and Young & Co., 
G. Thompson, Seuth Berwick; P. 


| generally. 
July 21, 1851. 


| CHAIN PUMPS. 
HE Sobseriber manufactares and puts down CHAIN 
PUMPS of the Improved Construction, at reduced 
prices. LUTUER WHITMAN. 
| Winthrop, Dec. 23, 1851. Save 
A PARM FOR SALE, 
; | TEAR the Cross Roads,in Kennebec, (for- 
merly Hallowell, of 90 acres, witha 
good house, two barns, and a good orchard, 
wholly engrafted with the best varieties of 
= fruit. Benutifully svuated upon the east side 
of Winthrop Great Pond, with an extensive view of de- 
lightful scenery. A more pleasant situation can rarely be 
| found. ELIJAL POPE. 
Kennebec, April 10, 1851. 


a MAINE AGRICULTURAL 
WARE HOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


Markes Square, Pertlana. 
LL kinds of Farming Tools; Machines; Graes,Garden, 
| and Flower Seeds; Fruit and Ornamental Trees; 
Wooden Ware, &c., &c., are offered at the lowest Boston 
| prices, wholesale and retuil. 
WM. O. H. GWYNNETH. 
li 


| Portland, March 1, 185). 


F. LYFORD & CO., 


| 
| 
| Would Respectfully Announce to the Citizens of AU- 
' 


GUSTA and Vicinity, 

YHAT they have Taken the Store next Nerth of 
| the Stautcy House, formerly occupied by the late 
| REUBEN PARTRIDGE, Having purchased the Stock of 
| CROCKERY of the Administrator at a biberal dis- 

connt from the cost of importation, we are enabled tooffer 
any article in this line at prices which wi)l not fail to snit 
}the purchaser The Stock is as full and complete as can 
| be found in any town or city in Maine, a large portion of 
which is of very recent importation direct to this place. 
Addittons will be made as the wants of the community 
shall demand. We have also added to the Stock an as- 
sortment of HOUSE-KEEPING and other 
STAPLE DRY GOODs. 


| Our facilities and Jong experience in this branch of the 

business, enable us to adapt ourselves to this meridian, 
' and to meet the demands of the times. 

We offer our most faithful services to the people of this 

city and surrounding country, and solicit a share of their 
| patronage. Former customers and acquaintances are par- 
ticularly invited to call as above. 

Augusta, July, 1851. 27 


} 


| _— ~ _ 
‘NEW FANCY AND DRY GOODS STORE. 
HE ondersigned, WOLF JOSEPH and FERDINAND 
NELKE, until lately employed in the Store of J. ABT- 
EL, Esq., have fitted up the Store formerly occupied by 
Messrs. B. & M. M. SWAN, at the Corner of Ouk and 
Water street, South of the Maine Farmer Office, and offer 
to the public a splendid assortment of all kinds of 


FANCY AND DRY GOODS, 


The sume would call the especin) attention of the Ladies 
to their elegant stock of WHITE GOODS of every deserip- 
tion and price; DRESS SILKS, bi’k and tancy; Thibets, 
Lyonese, Paramattas, Alpacas, Cashmeres, Mouslin de- 
Lanes, Ginghams, Calicoes, &c, SHAWLS—Black Silk, 
| Cashmere and Thibet; Bay Stxte Long and Square Shawls; 
| Table Covers of all kinds; Lanenster Quilts, &c. &c., to- 
gether with a general assortment of STAPLE DRY 
GOODS. ‘ 

Having enumerated some of the leading articles which 
they are now prepsred to offer, they would respectfully 
invite their friends and purchasers to an se > 
their establishment, assuring them of their intention 
keepa large assortment of the most FASHIONABLE 
STYLES of Goods, und to sell them at the lowest prices 

W. JOSEPH & CO., Cor. Oak & Water Bis. 

Augusta, September, 185}. om3T 


THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL EATON, 





4 Omice over Granite Bank, Water Street. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cente perantum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the yeur, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. 

gy Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shail be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 
ar Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three in- 
serttions, and twenty cents for each subsequent inser- 
tion. Circulation, GO0O Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


A. 8. French, er, 





for the “Millville” and Winslow Glass Co's, is con 

stantly supplied with all the sizes ir common use, and for 

sale either at wholesale or retail at manufacturers’ prices. 
Augusta, August 23, 1851. 35 


SASH, BLINDS AND DOORS. 


HE subscriber would respectfully announce to his cus 
tomers, and the public generally, that he, having ~ 
come the sole proprietor of the a, Door and Blin 
business, formerly carried on by O. & E. w. Wenemee. 
is now prepared to furnish the above articles upon the 
most reasonable terms, having a large and general assort- 
ment on hand, can supply all orders at short notice. Those 
wishing to purchase, call and examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. In the new Machine Shop, North end, second 
story, at the West end of the Kennebec Dam, Augusta. 
Aiso, kept and for sale by his agents, Benj. F. Homan, 
East Vassalboro’; Charles Holmes, Rockland; Richard A. 
Sturr, Thomaston, I. G. Houston, Damariscotta; John B. 
Jones, Lewiston Falls; Wm. Smith, New Sharon; — Fro- 
hock, Smithfiled; E. B. Humphrey, Paris. All orders sent 


4 j tly attended to. 
by mail or otherwise, promptly ow. WILLIAMSON. 





Augusta, March 25, 1851. 








Dr. Conine’s Syrup of Ginseng and a 

18 Medicine will depend more upon its own virtues 
Tan actual merit than any other ever before offered to 
The recipe is from DR. CONINE, a Gentie- 
man who traveled for many years in CHINA and the 
Islands of that vicinity, where this Compound is the po- 
tent and effectual remedy for the numerous diseases aris- 
ing from a Disordered or Debilitated Stom and ‘ec- 


the public. 
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. - Sears, 

J. M. Heath, Monmouth, 

* os ay 1 
4 e, Vass: > 

Fg 3. beeteton, . ‘Timothy og! onroe, 

Wm. er, Waterville. ‘Edward Hills, Union. 

. H. Hatch, W. Wat'lle, (B. b. ll, 


Moses Hanson, Thorndike, 
’W. Burns, Up. Gloucester, 
‘J. H. Macomber, Milo, 


s Bishop, Winthrop, A & Hayward, Bangor. 


Wm. Percival, So. 4 
G. M. Atwood. Gardiner, ° : 
J Blake, No. Turner, — \B.G, Buxton, N. Yarmo'th, 
J. A. Linscott, Phillips. af Robinson, Buckfield, 
. B. Butler, Farmington, ‘EB. e, Charleston. 
Albion. (J. B. Ludde 


Socomeet 
tchfie' 
‘Benj. M. Calais. | 
Geo. Taber, Vassalboro’, 
S M. Woodman, Exeter. 
Henry Boynton, Detroit. 


Tage Little River, 
e, A 
ed Beach, “Lim . 


" Yarmouth’F. Putinton, 
Haag yn waterford, ty. M. Shaw, 
Lincoln. Lyman Bolster. Vest Pera 
“T. Clark, Paris T A. Gushec, Appleton. 
och Remick, So. Solon. {H. Richardsoo, Benton 
. B. Pike, Topsfield, B F. Harmon, Thorndike. 


Tp All letters on business connected with the 


office, should be addressed to the Publisher, “R. 





tions of the Lungs, For sule by J. W. OFREN, hd 





Agent in Augusta. 


Eatox, Augusta, Me.” 
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